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six years. In 1913 another very marked increase was 
noted, for during that year automatic block signals were 
added on more than 4,000 miles of road, this addition being 
about the same as in 1907. During the six years beginning 
with 1913, the annual average rate of increase was about 
the same as in the previous six-year period, but apparently 
a break in the cycle has now occurred, because this year 
there has been no such marked advance. Information re- 
ceived earlier in the year indicates that the best that can 
be expected in the way of additional protection in 1919 
will not exceed 2,000 miles of road, which is less than 
one-half the mileage added during the years of maximum 
progress. ‘The principal work which is now being done 
with respect to automatic block signals is the investigation 
by some of the more progressive roads of the additions and 
changes that can be made to facilitate the movement of 
trains and to increase the capacity of existing tracks, con- 
cerning which the Signal division of the American Rail- 
road Association has made extended study. Because of 
the war and other unfavorable conditions, the country is 
sadly behind in railroad construction. Additional facilities 
must be added and enormous railway expansion must be 
made during the next few years to meet the demands of 
the country’s growth. Some of these needs can and will 
naturally be met by the more extended use of automatic 
block signals. 


Railroad Labor Situation Improves 


EVELOPMENTS LAST WEEK in the railroad labor field were 
most of them as unexpected to most people as they were 
gratifying. With his long and almost unbroken record of 
supporting the demands of organized labor, there seemed 
reason to expect that President Wilson would grant another 
general advance in wages to railroad employees largely re- 
gardless of the justification for it. On the contrary, the 
President, on the advice of Director General Hines, granted 
the shop employees only a small increase to equalize the 
advances in their wages with those of other railway em- 
ployees, and definitely announced that pending the adminis- 
tration’s efforts to reduce the cost of living no general advance 
in railroad wages would be granted. 

The employees of the railroads in California had struck 
in sympathy with the striking employees of the Pacific Elec- 
tric Railway. It was pointed out to them that the Pacific 
Electric was not under government control and therefore 
the government had no authority over its management.: The 
heads of the railroad brotherhoods ordered their followers to 
return to work. When they failed to do so the director 
general announced that unless they were back at work on the 
morning of August 30 their places would be filled and the 
entire power of the government would be used to restore 
operation. ‘The strikers promptly returned to work. 

Meanwhile Samuel Gompers, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, returned from Europe. The advocates 
of the Plumb Plan had been claiming Mr. Gompers was in 
favor of their scheme. They had been advertising him as 
“honorary president” of the Plumb Plan League. But Mr. 
Gompers, since his return, has refused to comment on the 
Plumb Plan—a strong indication that either he never author- 
ized the use of his name in support of it, or that when he did 
so he did not understand what it was. 

The propaganda for the Plumb Plan, and the numerous 
recent strikes and threats of strikes, especially upon railroads, 
seemed to show that organized labor, and especially organized 
railroad labor, had passed into the control of the most radical 
and even revolutionary element of its membership. The 
result of the firm stand taken by the national administration 
against railroad strikes and another general advance in rail- 
road wages at this time, seems to indicate that all that was 
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needed to cause more conservative councils to prevail jp 
organized labor was energetic resistance on the part of the 
government and the public to the demands of the radicals. 
The more conservative element in organized labor apparently 
was not unwilling to follow the radicals as long as it appeared 
that by doing so it might benefit. When, however, the cop. 
servative element saw that railroad labor was moving directly 
toward a conflict with the government, in which it was certain 
that the government would have the support of a large ma- 
jority of the public, the conservative element began to exert 
its influence very effectively. 

It cannot yet be assumed that the danger of a general rail- 
road strike is past. The two main grounds upon which the 
leaders of the shop crafts have advised their members to 
vote against a strike are that, first, they should give the 
government time thoroughly to test its measures for reducing 
the cost of living, and, second, if there is to be a railroad 
strike it should involve all the employees and not merely the 
22 per cent employed in the shops, since if the strike was 
successful all employees would benefit. There is much 
ground for skepticism as to whether the government’s attacks 
upon the high cost of living will, in the long run, be highly 
successful. It cannot permanently reduce the cost of living 
by dumping upon the market surplus commodities bought 
to carry on the war and by prosecuting so-called “‘profiteers.” 
In the long run, the cost of living will be determined by the 
relationship between the supply and demand of commodities. 
The only way in which the supply of things can be increased 
is by producing more of them. The artificial reduction of 
prices by governmental measures will merely increase con- 
sumption and in the long run increase the cost of living. 

On the basis of the cost of living, railroad labor generally 
is not entitled to a further advance in wages. The increase 
in the average railroad wage during the last five years has 
been greater in proportion than the increase in the cost of 
living. Since, however, not only the leaders of the shop 
crafts, but also the leaders of other railroad organizations, 
have made their abstention from strikes at present condi- 
tional upon the success of the government in reducing the cost 
of living, it may be that the general railroad strike which 
seemed imminent a few weeks ago really has only been post- 
poned for a few months. The present leaders of organized 
railroad labor, especially the heads of the train service 
brotherhoods, are not only very radical but very daring men, 
and nobody who knows them will doubt that they will “go the 
limit” if they believe that they will gain anything thereby. 

However, as we have remarked, the influence of the more 
conservative members of the organizations is beginning to 
make itself felt. Furthermore, a clearing of the atmosphere 
occurred when the government took a firm stand against wage 
advances and announced to the strikers in California that 
unless they returned to work it would fill their places and 
use the most drastic measures to prevent interference with 
operation. Government operation has some serious is- 
advantages, but it has the advantage that it can put back o! 
the railroad management the entire power of the government 
and of public opinion in resisting unreasonable strikes and 
threats of strikes. This may not seem an advantage of gov 


_ernment operation to the radical labor leaders, but in view 


of recent experience, it certainly does seem such to the 
American public. Whether, in view of the stand taken by 
the government and the obvious fact that it has the backing 
of public opinion, the labor leaders will feel that they dare 
in any circumstances order a general strike under gover 
ment operation begins to seem somewhat doubtful. ; 

The serious mistake made by President Wilson three ye" 
ago in failing to stand for arbitration in the eight-hour basic 
day dispute has caused a large part of the serious labor trou 
bles which have occurred upon the railroads since then. 
While his course at that time was unwise and harmful, bis 
present stand is wise and promises to be beneficial. 
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September 5, 1919 


Chesapeake & Ohio 


A* INCREASE in tidewater coal business and an increase 
in passenger traffic together with the increase in freight 
and passenger rates which were put into effect by the Rail- 
road Administration, were more than sufficient to offset 
increased labor and material costs in 1918 on the Chesapeake 
& Ohio. The rental which the government pays for the road 
is tentatively fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
at $13,227,000. In 1917 the Chesapeake & Ohio earned 


-$14,890,000 operating income after paying expenses and 


taxes. In 1918, under government operation, the road 
earned $17,716,000 operating income. There was, therefore, 
after making certain adjustments, a profit to the government 
of approximately $4,000,000 over and above the rental paid 
the company. On the basis of the showing of 1918, it would 
seem easy for the company to take back its property on the 
present schedule of wages and of rates and operate it with 
a reasonable profit to stockholders. An analysis, however, 
of the 1918 showing gives no sure warranty that present 
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was of so paramount an importance as to warrant large ex- 
penditures for reduction of grades, strengthening of bridges, 


etc., to more cheaply handle this particular business. 


Prior 


to 1914, however, traffic conditions were such that a very 
considerable proportion of the coal tonnage was handled 


westbound. 


On some of this business the Chesapeake & 


Ohio got a short haul with a considerable loading cost, but a 


poor division of the rates. 


With the opening of the Chesa- 


peake & Ohio Northern, which gives the parent company its 
connection (with trackage rights) with its subsidiary, the 
Hocking Valley, this rate situation was greatly improved. 
With the completion of the Chesapeake & Ohio’s ore dock 


at Norfolk, Va., it was in a position to handle coal at tide- 
water profitably. The war turned the tide of coal and other 
traffic to the seaboard and the results were reflected. in the 
very profitable showing of 1917. 
competitive conditions, the establishment of zone systems 
of coal distribution and the pooling of coal traffic the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio system found itself in a very favorable con- 
dition. 


With the elimination of 


The average revenue per ton mile of coal in 1917 was 3.23 
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conditions and a return to private operation would assure 
the company financial success. Coal is not moving to tide- 
water in any such volume as it did in 1918 and it would 
appear that the large proportion of coal moving to tidewater 
in 1918 was an important factor in the ton-mile cost of 
handling business. Neither is it certain that the passenger 
business will, under present and future conditions, remain 
as good as it was in 1918. Maintenance costs on the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio increased about in line with maintenance costs 
on other roads in its territory, but, like other roads, there is, 
of necessity, considerable deferred maintenance. 

The total tonnage of all freight carried in 1918 was 
40,237,000, an increase of 2,357,000 tons, or 6.2 per cent, 
over 1917. The average haul was shorter in 1918 than in 
1917—267 miles and 271 miles respectively,—so that the 
number of ton miles increased only 4.5 per cent. For some 


years the development of. the Chesapeake & Ohio had been 
predicated on t 


he assumption that tidewater coal business 


freight train was 25.1 in 1918 as against 18 in 1917, an 
increase of ever 39 per cent. Thus total loaded car mileage 
increased by 2.4 per cent, while total empty car mileage 
increased by 22.5 per cent; but good operation combined 
with the improvement work which had been done to lower 
the cost of handling tidewater coal more than offset the 
increase in empty car movement. The average tonnage of 
revenue freight per train was 1,099 in 1918 as against 1,043 
in 1917, an increase of 5.4 per cent. A good improvement 
was shown in car loading also, the average per loaded car 
being 38.2 tons in the year 1918 as against 35.6 tons in the 
preceding year. 

Transportation expenses (the out-of-pocket cost of doing 
the business) on the Chesapeake & Ohio amounted ‘to $26,- 
190,000, an increase of $7,652,000. Of this increase, $1,- 
239,000 is accounted for by the increased cost of fuel for 
train locomotives alone. Notwithstanding the increase in 
rates of wages, the increase in the amount spent for train 
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enginemen was not in proportion to the increase in coal costs. 
Train enginemen’s wages in 1918 were $2,778,000, an in- 
crease of $694,000; while the cost of fuel in 1918 was $4,- 
848,000, an increase of $1,239,000 over 1917. 

Maintenance of way cost $9,701,000 in 1918, an increase 
of 40.5 per cent over 1917, and maintenance of equipment 
cost $16,179,000, an increase of 53.8 per cent. Apparently, 
the increase in cost of track labor was particularly great. In 
1918 only 589,000 untreated, first-class white oak ties were 
used in maintenance as against 864,000 used in 1917, and 
the total of all ties, including creosoted and second-class ties, 
was 1,148,000 as against 1,468,000 in 1917. On the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio 100-pound rail is standard for main line and 
in 1918 only 6,130 tons of this rail was used in renewals, 
compared with 20,056 tons used in 1917. 

The average cost of repairs of locomotives was $6,082 
per locomotive in 1918 and $3,789 in 1917, and the average 
cost of repairs per freight car was $150 in 1918 and $92 in 
1917. The average cost of repairs per passenger car was 
$1,634 in 1918 and $1,077 in 1917. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company on December 
31, 1918, had $1,969,000 loans and bills payable and owed 
the government $16,536,000 for advances, etc. There was 
$119,000 cash on hand and the government owed the com- 
pany $10,927,000 out of the $13,227,000 rental certified to 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission; the government also 
owed the company $10,714,000 for cash, agents’ and con- 
ductors’ balances, depreciation, etc., which it had taken over 
on January 1, 1918. In addition, the company claims that 
the government owes it $1,047,000 annual rental not included 
in the amount tentatively certified to by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

In concluding his annual letter to stockholders, Frank 
Trumbull, chairman of the board and president of the com- 
pany, says: 

“The president of the United States has announced that 
federal control will terminate on December 31, 1919. The 
practical certainty that operating costs cannot be substantially 
reduced below their present high level and the probability 
that determined efforts will be made by shippers to prevent 
further increase of rates and even to effect reductions, will 
render it very difficult, after federal control has ended, to 
maintain between revenues and expenses the margin neces- 
sary to insure an adequate return to your company and pro- 
vide the basis of credit necessary for the improvement and 
development of its property. This prospect, which faces 
every railroad in the country, makes it of the highest im- 
portance that some plan be devised and enacted into law, 
which while protecting the proper interests of the public, shall 
yet also insure the financial stability of our transportation 
system.” 

The following table shows the principal figures for opera- 
tion of the road under government operation in 1918 as 
compared with operation in 1917 by the company. This is 
not the corporate income account. 


1918 1917 
ee OP eer re Seer 2,485 2.478 
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Letters to the Editor 
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Credit for Wage 
Increase for Engineers 


CHICAGo. 
To THE EpItTor: 

In your issue of August 22 you devote an editorial to 
“Justice for the Technical Man” in which you call attention 
to the recent adjustment of salaries made by the regional 
director of the Northwestern region and in which you give 
the credit for this adjustment to the committee-of three engi- 
neers appointed by the regional director and also to the officers 
of the Northwestern region for recognizing the justice of the 
case and having the courage to set a precedent for the other 
regions. You also mention that the matter of this salary 
adjustment was the subject of a hearing before the Board of 
Wages and Working Conditions, but you do not inform your 
readers that it was the American Association of Engineers 
which obtained the hearing and presented testimony and evi- 
dence collected by the association from all parts of the coun- 
try. It was the evidence presented at this hearing which 
caused the wage board to refer the matter to the various 
regional directors for adjustment. The association then took 
the question up with the regional directors, furnishing each 
with a report on his region based on some 1700 question- 
naires received from men on 91 railroads, the originals of 
which were filed with the wage board. I think the adjust- 
ment of salaries in the Northwestern region is fair and just 
and the regional director and his committee of three chief 
engineers are to be commended for the action taken. 

W. W. K. Sparrow, 
Chief Engineer, C. M. & St. P. Ry. ( 
Director, 


American Association of FE: 


Condition of Mexican Railways 
GuayMas, Sonora, Mexico 
To THE Eprror: 

I have read with much interest the second of P. H. Mid- 
dleton’s articles (Railway Age, June 20, page 1530) con- 
cerning the condition of railway lines in Mexico. There 
are some portions of the article, however, which do not re- 
flect the actual conditions. For instance, the statement is 
made that through billing has been discontinued since 1915 
and that American-owned freight cars are only coming into 
Mexico under bond furnished by the shipper. ‘This con- 
dition is not true insofar as the Southern Pacific Railroad 
Company of Mexico is concerned. We enjoy through bill- 
ing arrangements with the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration and there is also a free interchange of equip- 
ment. 

We have been endeavoring to inaugurate Pullman service 
on our line, but to date we have not succeeded in procuring 
the cars from the United States Railroad Administration, 
possibly due to working arrangements through Texas ports 
which are not applicable in connection with the Southern 
Pacific Railroad Company of Mexico. 

The statement is also made that the Southern Pacific 
Railroad Company of Mexico is compelled to operate armored 
cars on all trains. This is not correct as we only protect our 
trains with armored cars through the so-called Yaqui Zone, 
which runs from Torres, Sonora, to Esperanza, a distance 
of 205 kilometers, which is equivalent to 128 miles. We 
operate the armored cars through this zone as a precautionar) 
measure and not in anticipation of any trouble. 
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As a matter of information I wish to state that we de- 
livered the past season, to the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration lines at Nogales, Ariz., 583 cars of tomatoes 
which were moved in Pacific Fruit Express cars. We are 
now moving the garbanzo (Spanish pea) crop, all of which 
will be transported in foreign equipment. The garbanzo 
movement will amount to approximately 1,000 cars. We 
are giving you this information in order that you may see 
that foreign line equipment is being given to us quite readily. 

W. H. FRANcIs, 


Assistant to General Freight & Passenger Agt., 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company of Mexico. 


Eliminating the Flagman 
Wasuincton, D. C. 
To THE Eprror: 

The article by C. H. T. in your issue of August 22 struck 
a responsive chord in my mind, for the reason that I have 
long recognized the inefficiency with which flagging generally 
is performed in automatic block signal territory; even In those 
cases where flagmen have plenty of time to go back a sufficient 
distance to afford ample protection, they often fail to per- 
form their duty, and my experience in accident investigation 
work leads me to believe that in a great majority of cases 
flagmen depend upon the signals instead of doing the things 
they are required to do by the rules. We are confronted with 
the familiar evil of divided responsibility, and it is a natural 
thought that the logical way to cure this evil is to place the 
entire responsibility on one man. To put the matter of pro- 
tection in automatic signal territory entirely up to the engine- 
man would certainly produce exceilent results in one direc- 
tion, at least, where reform in existing practice is sadly 
needed, namely, it would have a strong tendency to enforce 
obedience to the caution indication. 

While it is true that in automatic block signal territory 
generally flagging is very poorly performed, and it would 
appear that better results might be obtained by relying en- 
tirely on signal indications, I would hesitate to advocate the 
complete elimination of the flagman. What I do contend 
for is a rule for flagging in automatic signal territory ditter- 
ent from the rule in force on track not protected by automatic 
signals. It is unreasonable to expect the same obedience to 
all the provisions of rule 99 on track that is fully protected 
by automatic signals that is required on track which is not 
so protected. In automatic signal territory the flagging rule 
should fully recognize the function of the signals, and the 
only thing a flagman should be held responsible for is knowl- 
edge that a stop signal is displayed full braking distance be- 
hind his train. This principle is recognized in the rules of at 
least three of our large railway systems with which I am 
familiar. 

Rule 99B of the Baltimore & Ohio, effective January 1, 
1913, reads as follows: 

In locations protected by automatic signals and so designated 
on the time table, the flagman must go back immediately with 
stop signals a sufficient distance to protect the train, or until 
he can plainly see that the signal not less than one-half mile to 
the rear of the train displays stop, and must know that it con- 
tinues to display stop while the train requires protection. 


A similar rule, No. 514, in force on the Northern Pacific 
reads as follows: 


In block signal districts, where the automatic block signal 
governing the track in use can be plainly seen from the rear 
of a standing train to be at stop, such signal being not less than 
one-half mile from such train, it will not be necessary to 
Protect the train by a flagman. Under all other circumstances, 
Rule 99 must be fully observed in block s‘gnal districts. 


Rule 508 of the block signal rules of the Union Pacific 
reads as follows: 
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An engineman of a train entering a block as provided for by 
these rules will be held responsible in case of accident caused 
by overtaking the preceding train. 


When a flagman has done what is required of him by the 
Baltimore & Ohio and Northern Pacific rules above quoted, 
namely, assured himself beyond question that his train is 
amply protected by a stop signal, nothing further should be 
expected from him. Complete responsibility should then 
rest with the engineman of the following train. 

When all is said, however, we find ourselves back to the 
crux of the whole matter, which was pointed out by Com- 
missioner McChord in the article published in your issue 
of June 20, namely, the necessity for improved discipline 
and morale, insuring that whatever flagging rules are in force 
shall be strictly observed. To illustrate what I mean by this 
statement I will say that in discussing the Baltimore & Ohio 
rule with an employee of that road some time ago I was 
told that the rule was no good, for the reason that since its 
promulgation flagmen never left the rear end of the caboose. 
This, of course, was an exaggeration, but it forcibly directs 
attention to that human tendency to minimum effort which 
was pointed out by Commissioner McChord. 

W. P. BorLanp. 


More on the Cost of Driving a Spike 


New Yorw 
To THE Epiror: 

On page 190 of the issue of the Railway Age for August 
1 there appears a letter entitled “Valuation ad Absurdum,” 
signed by “A Liar Who Figures.’’ Prompted by a desire to 
correct any misapprehension as to the methods and costs of 
valuation work in general, which may have been instilled in 
the minds of those unfamiliar with the subject by a perusal 
of the letter referred to, I desire to present the following: 

The writer of “Valuation ad Absurdum” is wrong in 
saying he is a man “who figures.” He states that as it took 
10 seconds to drive the track spike, at 40 cents an hour, the 
cost of driving a track spike is 1-10 of a cent. -It will only 
require the use of simple arithmetic to show that this cost 
from the data he gives is 1-9 of a cent, instead of 1-10 of a 
cent. 

To prove the misleading character of the original com- 
munication it is necessary to answer the question: ‘Why was 
$21,849 spent to determine the cost of driving track spikes?” 

It has been estimated that there are approximately 350,000 
miles of all tracks in the United States. Assuming that there 
are 2,700 ties per mile, with an average of 5 track spikes per 
tie, the total number of track spikes in place is 4,725,000,000. 
A variation of one-half of a mill in the cost of driving spikes 
when the valuation of the railroads is determined will mean 
a variation in the total value of $2,362,500. In other words, 
if the valuation were too high by that amount the public 
would be compelled to pay 6 per cent interest annually on 
$2,362,500; and if the figures were too low, the investors 
in railway securities would lose the interest on that sum. 
Six per cent interest on $2,362,500 per annum is $141,750, 
which, less the cost of determining this value given by our 
friend, ‘““A Liar Who Says He Figures,” as $21,849, gives 
a saving either to the public or to the investors of $119,901 
for the first year that the valuation operates, and a saving 
of $141,750 for each succeeding year. 

The amount of this saving at the end of any period of 
years, computed with compound interest, is left to the imagi- 
nation of the reader. ' 

We will trust the judgment of the valuation engineers 
rather than the “Liar Who Says He Figures’ as to whether 
‘he money expended for valuation is being spent wisely or 
foolishly. D. B. 














The Senate Committee’s Tentative Railroad Bill 





Provision Made for Adequate Rates, Limitation of Profits, 
Federal Incorporation and Gradual Consolidation 


railroad regulation after the return of the railroads 

to private management was brought a step nearer this 
week when A. B. Cummins, chairman of the Senate commit- 
tee on interstate commerce, introduced in the Senate on ‘Tues- 
day the tentative bill drafted by a subcommittee which is 
to afford the basis for further consideration by the full 
committee. ‘The bill contains several important features 
of various plans which were submitted during the hearings 
before the committee earlier in the year by the railway ex- 
ecutives and other interests, although with many modifi- 
cations by way of compromise and with some new provisions 
resulting from the work of the subcommittee, which was 
composed of Senators Cummins, Kellogg, Poindexter, Pom- 
erene and Robinson. While it contains several features 
which will probably be objected to both by the railroads 
and by those who object to any radical changes in the 
policy of regulation, it also contains many provisions which 
have long been advocated by the railroad officers and 
others interested in a policy of encouraging transportation 
development. It does not provide either for a guarantee 
or for a definite percentage of net return but it indicates 
a policy to see that rates are made adequate. On the other 
hand it limits the profits which may be retained by a rail- 
road to a fair return. 

Some of the principal features are: 

A railway transportation board, somewhat similar to the 
federal transportation board proposed by the railway ex- 
ecutives and by the National Transportation Conference, 
to take over many of the administrative functions of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and to outline a general 
transportation policy. 

Provision for a gradual consolidation of the railroads into 
20 to 35 competing systems, incorporated under federal 
authority. 

An instruction to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to lower or advance rates by districts to produce a fair 
return on the value of the property. 

A limitation of earnings of an indivdual road to a fair 
return and a division of the excess earnings above such 
fair return, one-half for the benefit of labor and one-half 
to be expended by the transportation board for equipment 
or for loans to carriers. 

Provision for the settlement of labor disputes by a com- 
mittee of wages and working conditions and the railway 
transportation board, and for making a strike or lockout 
a criminal conspiracy. 

Representation of the employees and the government on 
boards of directors. 

Temporary continuance of the guaranteed standard re- 
turn pending a readjustment of rates. 

The following summary or analysis of the bill was made 
by Senator Cummins in connection with his introduction 
of the bill in the Senate: 


SUMMARY OF 


| EGISLATION to establish a new governmental policy of 


THE PRINCIPAL SECTIONS OF THE CUMMINS 


BILL 
SECTION 1. 

This repeals the federal control act of March 21, 1918. The 
repeal takes effect on the last day of the month in which the bill becomes 
a law, and the railroads are to be returned to their owners at that time. 
Rates in force at the time the repeal takes effect are to remain in force 
until changed by competent authority. 


section 


SECTION 2. 


Advances made by the government to the railroads and properly charge- 
able to capital account are to be evidenced by bonds or other securities 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 
payable in five years, with interest at 5 per centum per annum; other 
indebtedness to be evidenced by demand notes, with interest at 6 per 
centum per annum. 

SECTION 4, 


Upon the passage of this act the Interstate Commerce Commission js to 
divide the country into rate districts and the carriers into rate groups, for 
rate-making purposes; and hearings are provided for with respect to the 
adequacy of rates for revenue purposes, considering the rate district or 
rate group as a whole. This issue is to be tried separate and apart from 
the question of the reasonableness of rates upon particular commodities or 
for particular communities. 

SECTION 5, 

New schedules of rates which are filed within 30 days after federal 
control ceases become effective at the end of four months after they are 
filed, with such changes as the commission may, in the meantime, order; 
and, until the expiration of the four-months’ period, this act constitutes 
a guaranty to the railroads which have entered into contracts respecting 
compensation under the act of March 21, 1918, of a proportionate amount 
of the contract compensation, and with respect to the railroads with which 
no contracts have been made, it constitutes a guaranty of a proportionate 
railway-operating income. At the end of this period the guaranty ceases. 
If, during this period, any railroad earns more than the guaranty, the 
excess is to be paid into the Treasury of the United States. 


SECTION 6. 


In making rates for the groups the commission is to take into considera- 
tion the interest of the public, the shippers, the wages of labor, the cost 
of maintenance and operation—including taxes—and a fair return upon 
the value of the property used or held for the purpose of transportation, 
and it 1s required to lower or advance rates accordingly If any railroad in 
the group receives more than a fair return upon the value of its property 
the excess is to be paid to the railway transportation board, mentioned 
hereafter. One-half of the excess is to be used by the board in the 
following manner: 

First. The promotion of invention and research to ameliorate the con- 
ditions of labor and to lessen the hazards of employment; 


Second. To extend and improve hospital relief; 

Third. To supplement existing systems of insurance and pensions; 

Fourth, To afford opportunity for the technical education of employees; 
and 

Fifth. To establish a system of profit sharing by employees. 


In the administration of this fund, the board is to organize an employees’ 
advisory council, composed of one representative from each organized craft 
of railroad employees. The remaining one-half of the excess is to be 
deposited in a fund and expended by the board in the purchase of equip- 
ment to be leased to railroads under proper terms, or to be loaned to 
carriers unable to provide themselves with proper equipment and facilities 
upon reasonable security. 

No excess earnings above a fair dividend are to be capitalized or used 
as a basis for increased rates. 


SECTION 7, 

This section creates a railway transportation board and is one of the 
most important in the bill. The board consists of five members appointed 
by the President, with the advice and consent of the Senate. Its members 
are to receive a salary of $12,000 per year. No member of the board 
during his term of office can hold any office or employment under any 
railroad corporation, or be pecuniarily interested in the stock or bonds of 
any such corporation It has the same powers with respect to summoning 
witnesses and securing testimony as the law now gives to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


SECTION 9. 


This section furnishes the keynote of the solution of the railroad 
problem presented by the bill. It declares it to be the policy of the United 
States that the railways of the country shall be divided in ownership and 
for operation into not less than 20 nor more than 35 separate and distinct 
systems; each of said systems to be owned and operated by a distinct 
corporation, organized or reorganized under this act. It provides that, 
in the division of the railways into systems, competition shall be preserved 
as tuliy as possible, and wherever practicable existing routes and channels 
of trade shall be maintained; that the several systems shall be so arrange¢ 
that the cost of transportation as between competitive systems and as related 
to the value of the railroad properties shall be the same so far as practicable, 
to the end that these systems can employ uniform rates in the movement of 
compclitive tiaftic and, under efficient managemert, earn substantially the 
same rate of return upon the value of their respective properties. 


SECTION 10. 

As its first duty the railway transportation board is required to adopt 
a plan for the consolidation of all the railway properties of the country 
into not less than 20 nor more than 35 systems. When it has agreed upo® 
a tentative plan, it is to give it publicity and provide for full and complete 


‘ 


hearings upon the plan. The plan must receive the approval of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission; but, after it is finally adopted, the voluntary 
consolidations which are provided for must be in harmony with tt, and 
tiic Compulsoiy consolidation which are also provided for are to complete 
it. Street railways and interurban railways used chiefly transporta 
tion of passengers, and certain other railway facilities which can mot be 
properly consolidated, are excepted from the plan. ail 

The transportation board is clothed with many and most importan 
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powers, in addition to making the plan of consolidation. It is to make 
continuous inquiry respecting the transportation needs and facilities of the 
whole country and ascertain when and how they shall be enlarged or 
improved. It is to inquire into the state of the credit of all common 
carriers and inform itself respecting the relation between revenues and net 
income and the like. It is to inquire with respect to the new capital which 
may be required for adequate and efficient transportation service and the 
conditions under which it can be secured. It is to certify to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission its findings in these respects, and the com- 
mission is to accept such certificate as prima facie evidence in any hearings 
which it may conduct. It has authority to lay before the commission any 
matter of public interest and show such cause as it may deem proper and 
appropriate. It has authority to make reports to Congress and recommend 
such measures and policies as will promote and protect the interest of the 
public concerning the efficiency of the transportation service and the 
adequacy of transportation facilities. wan? 

This section transfers from the Interstate Commerce Commission to the 
transportation board many of the functions and powers heretofore conferred 
upon the commission, notably the administration, of the car-service act, the 
administration of the safety-appliance acts, the administration of the hours- 
of-service act, the administration of the locomotive-inspection act, and many 
others which need not be specifically mentioned but which are of the same 
general character. e Se 

It is required also to inquire into water-transportation facilities and the 
relations between hand carriers and water carriers, the best methods of co- 
ordinating the two kinds of transpertation, and the most practical plan for 
preserving in full vigor the two kinds of transportation when they are 
competitive. 

SECTION 11. 

The board also has the power, where congestion of traffic exists upon 
any road to divert it over other lines of railway, in order to relieve the 
congestion. It has the power to compel a common or joint use of terminals 
or other facilities when the public interest requires it, and, in a general 
way, to compel such unification as is necessary to secure the most efficient 
use of railway facilities for prompt and economical transportation, 


SECTION 12, 


This section makes lawful the consolidation of railways, but only under 
the following conditions: First, the consolidation must be in harmony with 
and in furtherance of the ultimate complete consolidation already referred 
to, and must be recommended by the board and approved by the commission. 
Second, the corporation which is to become the owner of the consolidated 
properties must be either organized under federal authority or reincorporated 
under this act. Third, the capitalization of the consolidated corporation 
must not exceed the value of its railway property, as determined by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 

Public hearings are to be held in any case of a proposed consolidation, 
of which the state authorities are to be notified. 


SECTION 13, 


This section provides that at the end of seven years, in which the 
voluntary consolidations may take place, the transportation board is to 
proceed to the completion of the plan of consolidating the railway properties 
of the country according to its original determination. The compulsory 
consolidation is to be accomplished through the organization of railway 
companies under this act, or the enlargement of reincorporated companies 
which have been organized under state laws. It is not necessary to enter 
into the details of this section. It is sufficient to say that it is to be so 
carrica out that no obligation on the part of the United States will be 
created, and that when the work is finished the railways of this country 
will be divided into the number of competitive systems prescribed by the 
board, and that the capitalization of each of the companies will represent 
the actual value 31 the property used in transportation, as fixed by he 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 


SECTIONS 14, 15, 16, 17, 18 AND 19. 


These sections provide for the reincorporation of corporations now 
owning and operating railways, so as to give them the character of federal 
corporations, and the only feature of these sections which need to be 
mentioned is that in any such reincorporated company the classified 
employees of the corporation are to be represented by two members on 
the board of directors and the government is to be represented by two 
members appointed by the transportation board. 


SECTION 20. 


ae section provides that existing railway corporations must have upon 
their boards of directors two members representing the classified employees 
and two members representing the government. 


SECTIONS 21 AND 22. 


Pe ve A e to the original organization of railway corporations 
“pe is act. The two distinctive things in it are, first, that the system 
ig ways which it has organized to own and operate can not be capitalized 
‘ee Setter sum than the actual value of the property as determined by 
re — Commerce Commission, and each corporation so organized 

st have on its board of directors two representatives of the classified 
employees and two representatives of the government, 


These sections relat 


SECTION 24, 


hich confers upon the Interstate Commerce Commission 


o regulate and control the issuance of railway stocks 
onds, and needs no comment. 


This is a section w 
exclusive authority t 
and b 


SECTION 25. 
This section provides for 


‘ the use of the excess earnings of any railw 
company in behalf of its em . : “s 


ployees, It has already been mentioned, 

This section provides a nn -ta-ap M ig : : i 

eunpanies roo ——e a rad method for settling disputes between railroad 

working condition. Bren oyees, It creates a committee of wages and 

them rcpresentin; Sos 1s to be composed of eight members, four of 

panics. Each mi . r and four of them representing the railway com- 
“en ratlroad craft is to nominate candidates for this committee, 
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and tke board is required to appoint four from among such nominees. 
Each railroad corvoration is to nominate a candidate for membership and 
the board 1s to appoint four persons from among such nominations. This 
committee is to consider all complaints submitted by representatives of 
tne employees or of the carriers, and is to decide by a majority vote, and 
its decisions are to be certified to the transportation board. If the com- 
mittee of wages and working conditions is evenly divided upon any dispute, 
the whoie matter is to be certified to the board, and the decision of the 
board is finai and constitutes a governmental judgment with respect to the 
matte1s in controversy. 
SECTION 27. 

This section prescribes some of the things which must be taken into 
account by the committee of wages and working conditions in determining 
wages. It provides that the committee and transportation board shall take 
into consideration, among other relevant circumstances, the following: 
First, the scale of wages paid for similar kinds of work in other industries; 
second, the relation between wages and the cost of living; third, the 
hazards of the employment; fourth, the training and skill required; fifth, 
the degree of responsibility, and sixth, the character and regularity of 
the employment. 

SECTION 29, 


This section imposes a penalty of fine or imprisonment, or both, upon 
any carrier, or any officer of any carrier, who refuses to obey the decisions 
of the committee after it has been approved by the board, or of the board 
itself, in the cases referred to. It also provides that if two or more persons 
enter into any combination or agreement with the intent substantially to 
hinder, restrain, or prevent the movement of commodities or persons in 
interstate commerce, or enter into any combination or agreement which 
substantially hinders, restrains, or prevents the movement of commodities 
or persons in interstate commerce, such persons so combining and agreeing 
shall be deemed guilty of a conspiracy, and shall be punished by a-fine not 
exceeding $500 or by imprisonment not exceeding six months, or by both 
such fine and imprisonment: Provided, That nothing herein shall be taken 
to deuy any individual the right to quit his employment for any reason. 
It will be observed that this section applies equally to the officers or 
managers of railway companies and their employees. The intent is to 
prevent any substantial interruption in transportation, and the effect of it 
is to forbid not only what is ordinarily known as a “lockout,” but also 
what is commonly known as a “strike” of the employees of a railway 
company. It must be remembered, in this connection, that the bill in 
forbidding a strike, or combination for a strike, has also provided for the 
settlement of all disputes by government tribunal. 


SECTION 31, 
This section increases the compensation of the members of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to $12,000 per annum, 
SECTION 32, 


This section materially enlarges the scope of what is commonly known as 
the car service act, and transfers its administration to the transportation 
board. One of its features is that it requires the approval of the govern- 
ment for the extension of an old line of railroad or the construction of a 
new line. 


SECTIONS 33, 34 anp 35. 
These sections are amendments to well-known provisions of the act to 
regulate commerce, and, while important, need not be specifically mentioned, 
SECTION 36, 


This section authorizes a division of traffic or earnings between carriers, 
but only when in the interest of better service and economy and not so as 
to unduly restrain competition, There can be no such division of traffic or 
earnings until the arrangement is expressly approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission after full notice and hearings. 


SECTIONS 37 AND 38. 

These sections are amendments to the act to regulate commerce, and 

need not be described in this summary, 
SECTION 39, 

This section gives the transportation board full authority to require 
connections between water and land carriers, so as to utilize water trans- 
portation to the fullest extent. 

SECTION 40. 

This section empowers the Interstate Commerce Commission to make both 
maximum and minimum, or maximum or minimum joint rates, and this 
authority is also conterred in anothef section with respect to all rates. 

SECTION 43, 

This section deals with the conflict between intrastate rates and interstate 

rates, and gives the Interstate Commerce Commission full authority to 


remove any unjust discrimination against interstate or foreign commerce, 
CONCLUSION, 

There are many amendments to the interstate commerce act in the bill 

to secure more efficient administration, but it is assumed that they need 


not be referred to at this time. 


The bill was referred back to the committee on interstate 
commerce, which is expected to hold some hearings on 
it, and where it will doubtless be further modified after 
some rather lively controversies as to some of the most im- 
portant new features. If its general principles are adhered 
to by the full committee the crucial fight on the question 
of regulatory policy may be staged in the conference on the 
Senate and House bills as finally enacted by the two 
bodies, because it is believed that the House committee will 
report a more conservative measure, based on the Esch- 
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Pomerene bill with some additional features suggested in 
the various plans that have been proposed, and that the bills 
as reported by the two committees will afford the basis 
for the bills finally adopted by the two houses. 

The House is so far considerably behind the Senate in 
its work on a bill, because its committee has spent the sum- 
mer in general hearings which the Senate committee got 
out of the way in January and February, and the Senate 
committee was able to take up the work of actually draft- 
ing a bill while the House committee was still listening 
to plans which left little time for the committee to get 
together by itself. The House committee now expects to 
spend another week or so in hearings and to report a 
bill possibly by the end of the month. If it is able to 
reach an agreement without spending toc much time it may 
therefore be able to catch up with the Senate committee. 

The Senate bill is still open to the possible objection 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission is merely re- 
quired to “take into consideration” the elements mentioned 
as affecting the adequacy of the rate level, and the ques- 
tion of what is a fair return is left entirely to it, but there 
is at least a plain expression of policy that rates are to 
be viewed “from the standpoint of their effort in pro- 
ducing revenue in any rate-making group as a whole, which 
it has frequently been argued the commission cannot legally 
do, under the present law, and it is provided that the com- 
mission ‘shall’ from time to time determine the value of 
the property in each district and ‘so lower or advance 
the rates of transportation as nearly as may be to provide 
said fair return as herein provided.’ ‘The fair return al- 
lowed before the turning over of the excess also “may 
include a just allowance to provide reasonably for future 
years in which there may be insufficient earnings.” 

Conflicts between state and interstate rates are dealt with 
in section 43 by adding as an amendment to section 13 
of the commerce act a provision that whenever there shall 
be brought in issue any rate, fare, charge, regulation or 
practice made or imposed by state authority the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, before hearing and disposing of 
the issue, shall cause the state or states to be notified and 
shall confer with the state authorities with respect to the 
relationship between the state or federal rates, and is au- 
thorized to hold joint hearings and to avail itself of the 
co-operation, services, records or facilities of the state au- 
thorities. 

“The commission shall, after full, hearing, make 
such findings and orders as will in its judgment remove 
any undue or unreasonable advantage, preference or prejudice 
as between persons or localities in state and interstate 
or foreign commerce, or any undue, unreasonable or unjust 
discrimination against interstate or foreign commerce, which 
is hereby forbidden and declared to be unlawful, and such 
findings or orders shall be observed while in effect by the 
carriers parties to such proceeding affected thereby, and 
shall make the rates, fares, charges, or the minimum and 
maximum of such rates, fares, and charges, and any classi- 
fication, regulation or practice which, in its judgment, will 
remove such advantage, preference or prejudice, “but, 
nothing in this act shall be construed to amend, repeal, 
impair, or affect the existing laws or powers of the states 
in relation to taxation or the lawful police powers of the 
several states, including the power to make and regulate 
intrastate rates, except as in this act otherwise provided.” 

Section 35, which Senator Cummins did not specifically 
mention in his analysis is an amendment to section 4 of the 
commerce act to provide a rigid prohibition against charging 
as much, or more for a short haul as for a long haul and 
provides that whenever a railroad shall, in competition 
with a water route, reduce its rates to or from competitive 
points, it shall not be permitted to increase such rates 
unless after hearing by the commission it shall be found 
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that such proposed increase rests upon changed conditions 
other than the elimination of water competition. 

Section 44 provides that whenever the commission shaJ] 
be of opinion that any rate, fare or charge is unjust or 
unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory, or unduly pre. 
ferential or prejudicial, or otherwise in violation of the law, 
it may prescribe what will be the just and reasonable rate, 
fare or charge, or the maximum, or minimum, or maximum 
and minimum to be charged for the future. 

Some criticism will probably be made of the low salaries 
proposed in the bill, but it is very difficult to get large 
salaries approved by Congress. The members of the trans- 
portation board are to receive $12,000, whereas in proposing 
such a board the railway executives suggested $25,000, 
The members of the committee of wages and working con- 
ditions are to receive $4,000, whereas the members of the 
Railroad Administration’s Board of Railroad Wages and 
Working Conditions receive $10,000. ‘The salaries of the 
members of the Interstate Commerce Commission are, how- 
ever, increased by the provisions of the bill from $10,000 
to $12,000. 

In introducing the bill in the Senate, Senator Cummins 
ventured the suggestion that “unless some such plan as this 
can be carried into effect government ownership and goy- 
ernment operation are but a question of time.” He said the 
bill represents the painstaking work of the subcommittee 
for three months, and while it does not represent in every 
particular the views of every member of the subcommittee, 
it does represent their composite judgment and the points 
of difference between them are very few. 

“The insuperable difficulty which the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has always met,’ Senator Cummins said, 
“and which it has never been able to overcome, is this: The 
diversity of the conditions surrounding the carriers have 
rendered it entirely impossible for the commission to pre- 
scribe rates that would be at once fair and just to the public 
and fair and just to the several carriers. The rates which 
were in force prior to the possession of the railroads by the 
government, for instance, would produce for one railroad 
company an excessive revenue, while they would produce for 
another railway company which must compete for the traffic, 
substantially no net operating income. The result was that 
it either had to prescribe rates that would give to some rail- 
way companies an inordinate earning capacity so that they 
might sustain the weaker railroads, or give to the stronger 
railroads rates that would be wholly inadequate to sustain 
the weaker railways. Both kinds of railways are essential 
to the business and the commerce of the United States; they 
must both be sustained if the people of this country are to 
be served as their commerce and their business demand that 
they shall be served.” He then explained that the bill en- 
deavors to meet this condition by providing for consolida- 
tions and by enabling the commission to make rates knowing 
that if they produce excessive earnings for some roads the 
roads will not be allowed to keep them. 

“The earnings of some of the railroads, when the rates 
are sufficient in the group as a whole to make a fair return 
upon the value of the property as determined by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, will be large,” he said. “The 
earnings of some of the railroads will be small; and the 
latter must struggle as best they can without complete relief 
until the process of consolidation takes place.” 

Senator Lenroot asked what is provided for the case of 4 
particular road where the average rate of fair return up 
the group does not afford an adequate return for the partic: 
ular road. 

“Unfortunately we have not been able to provide aly 
assistance of that kind to the weaker roads,” replied Sena 
tor Cummins, “other than the accumulation of this fund 
coming from one-half of the excess earnings of the stronge 
roads in loans to the weaker roads, funds which they may be 
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unable to secure in the general market of the country.” 

“That leads me to ask the Senator whether, in his opinion, 
we have any constitutional right to deprive a particular road, 
that may be well managed and well conducted, of an ad- 
equate return upon the value of its property,” said Senator 
i -O I have no doubt about that,” replied Senator 
Cummins. “That has been a question very much disputed, 
but it will be remembered that we have provided that the 
excess shall be over and above a fair return upon the value 
of its property.” 

“Not its property but of all the property of the group, as 
I read the bill,” said Senator Lenroot, who also asked whether 
the inevitable result would not be to force the weaker roads 
into bankruptcy. 

“The weaker roads are in bankruptcy,” said Senator Cum- 
mins. 

Regarding the labor provisions of the bill Senator Cum- 
mins said that this is “‘a somewhat delicate subject” and the 
committee has given it its most careful attention, but the 
provisions in the bill represent their unanimous conclusions. 
“It is in accordance with a universal and, as I believe, a 
just movement in this country and in every other to give the 
employees of any industry an opportunity to know the policies, 
the reasons which move the corporations in any given direc- 
tion. I feel sure that time will but verify my prediction 
when I say that it will not be long until all industries are 
organized in that way. If transportation is a governmental 
function or allied to governmental functions, it is impossible 
to contemplate continued and disturbing controversies between 
railway companies and employees. It is the intention of the 
subcommittee that decisions with regard to all controversies 
between the employees and the corporations shall be conclu- 
sive upon every citizen who desires to be a law-abiding man. 

“TI have always regarded the strike as a legitimate and in- 
evitable weapons as between the employer and the employee. 
I have looked upon it as substantially the only weapon that 
could be employed by the laboring man in order to secure 
that justice which is his due. But when we advance to the 
point at which the government undertakes to fix his wages in 
the event of dispute, when we advance to the point where we 
authorize a government tribunal to enter a decree with regard 
to the justice of the particular matter, there is no room longer 
for the interruption of a strike or a combination among men 
of any kind, whether employers or employees, to hinder, 
delay, or restrain the movement of commerce.” 

Senator Norris asked if, since the corporation could re- 
tain only so much money anyway, there would not be a 
temptation to agree with the employees on the matter of ex- 
cessive wages. 

Senator Cummins answered this by saying that the public 
would not be unprotected because the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is not obliged in fixing rates to accept the 
wages that have been agreed upon. 

Regarding the new transportation board Senator Cum- 
mins said: 

“We have attempted to clothe the board with authority 
over the physical operation of the railroads, hoping 
to leave to the Interstate Commerce Commission _ its 
Judicial or semi or quasi judicial duties, unencumbered by 
re ps Nageomm of these administrative affairs which have 
ps A arr hindered the commission in the performance 

er and more far-reaching duties.” 

deere Robinson and Pomerene of the subcommittee also 
“Current importance of ithe labor provisions of the bill. 
given em ee Pape 4 events, said Senator Robinson, “have 
a as I us to 0g fact that it is impossible for the Con- 
hel patmteg the constitutional function of regulating 
Soa ess some tribunal is established by the govern- 

mpowered finally to decide disputes between the rail- 
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roads and their employees—disputes which might result in a 
suspension of commerce and in the misery and suffering which 
we all realize would result from a universal or general lock- 
out or strike. Believing that the time has come when the 
Congress should act promptly and courageously in consid- 
ering and disposing of this all-important question, your sub- 
committee has written into the bill some paragraphs which 
create a government tribunal authorized to determine dis- 
putes between railroads and their employees. There is no 
purpose to oppress or permit the oppression of the employees. 
On the contrary the bill is intended to secure to them their 
just rights. 

“Having done this, it cannot be considered unfair 
to protect the public against the dangers of strikes and 
lockouts.” 

Senator Pomerene concluded his speech by saying: “It is 
the function of government to govern, and when it fails to 
govern it fails in its purpose. The welfare of the whole 
people is vastly more to be desired than the advance in wage 
of a single class, although I believe in good wages and good 
working conditions for all. When the people as a whole are 
prosperous, the people of the classes are prosperous, and 
when we legislate for all we are legislating for the benefit 
of every individual. I know of no sound reasoning, either 
in politics or morals, which will permit 2,000,000 men en- 
gaged in moving interstate commerce to refuse to adjust 
their differences with their employers or to submit them to 
trial and decision before a properly constituted tribunal, 
and thereby bring distress, if not ruin to the entire people.” 
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Gen. W. W. Atterbury Contrasts 
French and American Railroads 


RIGADIER GENERAL W. W. ArrTEeRBURY, vice-president 
RB of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, and _ late 
Director General of Transportation of the American 
Expeditionary Forces in France, has given an original inter- 
view to the editor of the Baltimore & Ohio Employees 
Magazine, which is published in the September number, 
issued Monday. In his talk, General Atterbury, after paying 
a warm tribute to the work of the railroad men who enlisted 
in the Transportation Corps of the United States Army, 
discusses features of the relative merits of French and 
American railroading and of the operating methods prevail- 
ing in the two countries. Portions of the interview follow: 
General Atterbury was requested to express his views 
as to the relative safety of French and American operating 
methods. He replied: 

“T believe that we in this country have been ‘fed up’ on 
the greater safety of French railroads. It is, of course, quite 
difficult to arrive at a fair measure of comparison, consider- 
ing the great differences in the way of equipment, methods 
of operation, etc., but taking everything into consideration, 
my opinion is that, on the whole, the operation of our rail- 
roads is in realitv. even safer than theirs, because of our 
highly developed method of train despatching, our superior 
signal systems, and the general and increasing use in this 
country of steel or steel underframe passenger cars.” 


Racial Characteristics Shown 


“Ts it not possible that the idea that French railroads are 
safer than our own has become general because the repre- 
sentative Frenchman is a much safer man that the representa- 
tive American ?”’ was asked. 

“That is true to a considerable degree,” was the answer. 
“The French and the Germans, too, for that matter, are much 
more highly disciplined than our Americans; they have 
greater respect for laws and regulations. As you know it is 
the breaking of the rules of our American railroads that is 
so often the cause of our accidents. 

“The national characteristics of the French show interest- 
ing contrasts to those of our own countrymen in many other 
aspects of their transportation system. For instance, we 
know that their roadbeds as a whole are better than our own. 
Why is this? Simply because the French build more slowly 
and more surely than we do. Their ballast and their drain- 
age are better. And this insistence on permanency and 
stability is not only shown in the construction of their road- 
beds, but also in the building of their bridges and other 
structures of all kinds. 


French Railroads Stood War Test Well 


“This was clearly shown when we got to France. They 
had been suffering the devastation and destruction of war 
for three years. Yet their tracks and equipment in general 
had stood up under the excessively hard usage remarkably 
well; and this with very little time and money having been 
devoted to maintenance. 

“Tt is not an uncommon thing to see an engine on a French 
railroad which is 60 years old and still giving good service. 
While this is a tribute to their careful workmanship and ex- 
acting repair methods, it must be remembered that our own 
engines would last as long if they were not continually being 
discarded, before being worn out, for newer and more power- 
ful types. In France, generally speaking, they scrap loco- 
motives only for age; here we scrap them for obsolescence. 
We live faster in America, and changes in railroad operating 
methods and in the needs of our commerce come too quickly 
for us to use a piece of motive power 60 years old, even 
though still mechanically in good order. 
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French Density of Traffic 


“Another thing which should be remembered in contrast- 
ing French and American railroads is the difference in the 
nature of the countries and the consequent difference in the 
kind of transportation handled. For instance, you will prob- 
ably be surprised to know that just before the war the Paris, 
Lyons & Mediterranean, the largest privately-owned line in 
France, carried more passengers in a single year than did the 
Pennsylvania System. Yet this is not so strange when we 
consider the greater destiny of population in France and 
the closer proximity of their cities, both productive of a large 
amount of short distance passenger traffic. 

“It is to a large extent because of this dense passenger 
traffic that they are ahead of us in the matter of grade cross- 
ing elimination. Their roads were built through populous 
communities where it was immediately apparent that grade 
crossings were a source of danger. Our railroads were laid 
out through sparsely settled sections and brought the growth 
of the cities with them. What in earlier years here was a 
safe method of constructing a railroad through a thinly popu- 
lated section does not continue to be safe when the population 
expands as rapidly as it does in the United States. 

“This same thought can be used to explain in a measure 
the greater permanency of all French construction work 


and especially that of the railroads. They have been building 


for a large and actual population. We built to develop a 
potential population which has grown much faster than have 
our transportation facilities.” 


Will the French Adopt American Methods? 


“Do you think, General Atterbury, that the work which 
our Transportation Corps did in France is going to leave a 
permanent impression on their transportation systems?” 

“Without any doubt. The French now have no system 
of despatching. Their trains run on what they call ‘marches’; 
that is, at regular intervals of say 8.10 a. m., 8.30 a. m. and 
8.50 a. m., etc. Despatching is not necessary. But if an 
engine breaks down or a derailment or other accident occurs 
all the schedules are thrown into confusion until the trouble 
is rectified. 

“Again, they have no car record office. A car is sent out 
in a train in about the same manner as we post a letter in the 
mail box. Ordinarily it gets there on regular schedule. But 
sometimes it does not and, if not, it has to be traced prac- 
tically without guiding records from its point of origin until 
it is found. 

“These are two of the fundamentals of American operation 
which will probably be instituted on the French systems. On 
two of our divisions we installed train despatching, with the 
selector telephone system. French railroad men worked in 
the towers with our American operators and saw the adval- 
tages of our methods. But it will take some time, I believe, 
for a system similar to our system of train despatching to 
make headway on the French lines, largely because of the 
difference in the way their trains are controlled. A chef de 
gare has his headquarters at each station and his control of 
track and operation between his station and the station 0! 
the next chef de gare is absolute. 

“This official is the foundation of the French operating 
personnel. He controls the movement of the train, the 
ceiving, loading and distribution of the freight. In fact hes 
all powerful in the territory which he controls and has be 
come not only the most important cog in the railway wheel 
but also a man of much influence from a civic standpoint 2 
his immediate vicinity. A system of train despatching woul 
take a good deal of power out of his hands, not without ob- 
jection on his part. And because he is so much of 4 local 
power in dispensing service and privileges to the citizens 
his community, he naturally will endeavor ‘to retain that 
power as long as he can.” 


































A Complete Wood Preserving Plant Mounted on Cars 


Portable Equipment on Pennsylvania May Be Readily Moved 
to Sources of Timber Supply 


HE PENNSYLVANIA RatLroap has been using a tie treat- 
+ ing plant for the past 18 months that is mounted 

entirely on cars. ‘This includes not only the retorts 
but the adzing and boring equipment as well, so that the 
complete outfit, ready for immediate use, may be trans- 
ported to the points of principal tie supply and thus save 
the possible back haul occurring where ties must be trans- 
ported from the wood lots to the treating plant and then 
to the point of use in the track. Such a plant is particu- 
larly adaptable to districts wherein a large proportion of 
the ties used are purchased locally and stored along the right 
of way to season. However, the distribution of ties has 
been so dislocated in recent months that the plant on the 
Pennsylvania has operated continuously in the Mt. Union 
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bench grinders turned by a small gas engine, and a work 
bench for general purposes. The boiler is located in the 
far end of the adzing car to keep the fire as far as pos- 
sible from the creosote. ‘The shavings and borings are con- 
veyed away from the machines and are used with coal for 
fuel under the boiler. 

The track cars, two.in number, are 50 ft. long with two 
tracks for the tram cars on their deck, with two addi- 
tional tracks raised on steel frame work to the elevation 
of the upper cylinder on the treating car. A ball bearing 
gravity roller conveyor extends alongside the adzing car 
leading from the machine to the first track car, which is 
supplied with turntables at the end adjoining the adzing 
car. Switches at the end of the second car adjoining the 





The Car Containing the Adzing Machine and Power Plant 


(Pa.) tie yard, where, in 1918, 276,156 ties were treated, 
adzed and bored at a cost, exclusive of royalties, rentals, 
etc., of $0.1211 per tie. 

Essentially the plant consists of a car housing the power 
plant and adzing and boring machines, two cars carrying 
tracks on which the retort cars travel and a car for the treat- 
ing cylinders. All of these cars are built specially for their 
Particular purposes and are arranged in the train in the 
order named. The train may be moved from one locality 
to another as any other train, clearances having been main- 
tained in the design of cars, or it may be moved locally 
under its own power, the adzing and boring car being 
‘quipped with the proper gearing for this purpose. 

The adzing car, in addition to containing the adzing and 
boring machines and conveyors located in one end of the 
nee! furnishes space for a 60-hp. gas engine, a stationary 
“we of 50 hp. for generating steam for the operation of 
ae on the treating car, fuel storage for the boiler, 

$ for gasolene and kerosene, a bench gainor knife setter, 
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treating car permit flexible operation of the tram cars, it 
being possible to discharge from either cylinder to either 
side of the track car as occasion demands. 

One of the photographs shows the arrangement of th 
treating cylinders on the treating car. As may be seen, 
two are placed on the deck of the car with the third 
superimposed. ‘The treating car equipment consists of two 
pumps and the necessary gages and valves, one a low 
pressure pump working to about 200 lb. and used for 
pumping creosote into the cylinders, and the other a high 
pressure pump (600 lb.) used for treating purposes. Steam 
coils carried on the inside of the cylinders through which 
all exhaust steam passes serve to heat the creosote. 

Each cylinder is supplied with oil sprinkling or spraying 
apparatus consisting of a main pipe, 2 in. in diameter, run- 
ning the full length of cylinders with smaller pipes leading 
into the cylinders to spray the creosote over the ties. The 
creosote for the plant is furnished in tank cars, which are 
spotted beyond the cylinder car, and which, with little 
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trouble, can be connected up with the pumping apparatus 
on the treating car. 

The cylinders are 4 ft. in diameter and 63 ft. long, or 
sufficient to admit seven tram cars with their loads, which 
average 100 ties. Running to capacity, the outfit is capa- 
ble of treating 100 ties per hour. 

Under normal conditions the force employed consists 
of two men on the treating car, one to run the pumps and 
one to open and shut the doors of the cylinders, three men 
on the adzing and boring car, including an engineman, a 


coo 





The Cars Carrying the Retort Tracks Have Two Decks 


fireman and an operator at the adzing and boring ma- 
chine, and eight laborers. ‘The engineer is in charge of op- 
erations, including general repairs, and supervises the labor 
forces. 

In operation the ties are conveyed from the ground or 
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treatment. When in use along the right of way the oper- 
ation is so planned that a car containing untreated ties js 
spotted at the adzing car and the ties are unloaded on 
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The Air Control Valves Under the Cylinder Car Are Located 
for Convenient Operation 


to the conveyor. The empty car may then be shifted slightly 
ahead to the proper position for receiving the ties as they 
are discharged from the cylinder. As noted above, however, 
the track arrangement on the cars permits the varying of 
this cycle to meet different conditions. 

In operating the plant it is not necessary to utilize all 
three cylinders. For convenience in describing the opera- 
tion it will, however, be assumed that all three are to be 
used and reference will be made to the cylinders by the 





The Three Cylinders Are Mounted on One Car 


piles to the adzing machine, where they are shaped for 
tie plates, after which they pass on to the boring machine 
and then out to the gravity roll conveyor leading to the 
tram cars ready for introduction into the cylinders for 








letters A, B and C. To start, a charge of ties is placed 
in any cylinder, which will be called B. Cylinder C 1s 
then filled with creosote by means of the pump, letting 
the air escape into A. The air from A is then let ito B, 
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while at the same time the charge of ties is being sprinkled 
with oil from the spraying apparatus, thus subjecting the 
ties to pressure and oil simultaneously. After the sprin- 
kling, all of the air in A is pumped into B, treating the 
charge in B by pumping oil from the source of supply, 
raising the pressure in B to 450 lb., holding it approx- 
imately 30 min. During this operation cylinder C  be- 
comes ready to receive a charge of ties which is placed. 
Then in treating B air is forced into the charge in C, 
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drawing a vacuum in A. That is to say, when running 
high pressure on a charge that has had air and oil a 
vacuum is drawn on a treated charge while running oil 
on the last charge in. The cars are hauled in and out of 
the cylinders by a line operated by the gas engine. 

This plant was built and is owned by the Railway Tie 
Treating Company of New York. It is operated by the 
railroad under the direction of the superintendent of the 
treating plant at Mt. Union, Pa. 


The British Transport Bill Becomes a Law’ 


England Has Entered Upon a Great Experiment in the 
Solution of Its Transport Problems 


By Robert E, Thayer 
European Editor of the Railway Age 


of the Ways and Communications Bill to the British 

parliament, that body has adopted the government's 
plan of solution of the transport problem in Great Britain. 
It is an experiment, if not a gamble, which will be watched 
with the greatest of interest by all democracies. ‘The vast 
power it reposes in the Minister of Transport is without a 
parallel in any other democratic nation in times of peace. It 
has been adopted against the better judgment of many able 
British subjects, for want of a better plan and for the purpose 
of postponing for two years—the time this bill will remain in 
effect—any direct action of the government on the question 
of the nationalization of railways. ‘The government which 
has so strongly backed the bill has not had the opposition 
which such an important measure, and which such an in- 
novation in the policies of a democratically controlled gov- 
ernment demands. Particularly is this true of bodies or 
groups of individuals outside of Parliament. ‘The reason 
for this is that nobody has put forth a better solution than 
is contained in the government transport bill, and between it 
and nationalization, the former was chosen as the lesser of 
two evils. Parliament has been goaded into prompt action 
regarding the passage on the bill because of the present dis- 
organized condition of the transport system of Great Britain, 
and because it realized that adequate transport facilities is 
the basic requisite of a successful nation. 

The Earl of Lytton, who was in charge of the bill for the 
government in its passage through the House of Lords, 
stated, in presenting it, that the country which could first 
put its transport system on a normal basis would be the first 
to recover from the war, and that owing to the fact that the 
railway companies were handicapped by the lack of cars 
and skilled men, the government believed that the only way 
to solve the problem was to set up some such machinery for 
coordination and uniform control as was contained in the 
bill. But at the same time, the Earl stated that the bill did 
a ny to substitute state management for private manage- 

ent. 

As in the House of Commons, the bill was strongly at- 
tacked on account of its tendency toward eventual nation- 
alization of England’s transport systems, and again an effort 
was made to obtain from the government a statement as to 
its Policy with regard to the nationalization of the railways 
Y 4 motion moved by Lord Buckmaster, but which was not 
sroged to the effect “that this House declines to proceed 
a the second reading of this bill until the government 
"as stated its policy with regard to the nationalization of 
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A PPROXIMATELY SIX MONTHS after the first presentation 


Lonpon, August 19, 1919, 
the railways and has furnished further information with 
regard to the extent of the financial obligations imposed by 
the bill and the measures it is proposed to adopt by which 
these obligations can be met.”’ He claimed that it was im- 
possible to escape from the conclusion that the passage of 
this measure was a concession of one of the most important 
outposts in the great struggle which was bound to take place 
between private and national ownership of the means of 
wealth. In criticizing the general policy of nationalization 
he said that he believed it would prove nothing but a curse to 
the poorer people of the country, because it would diminish 
the production of commodities necessary for the support 
of life. In addition he wanted to know the cost to the 
country of this tremendous experiment, and how the govern- 
ment intended to raise the money to meet these costs. 

Lord Montague, called attention to the fact that condi- 
tions might be such at the end of two years that the railways 
would be in such a state of deterioration that the shareholders 
would be absolutely at the mercy of the government which 
was in power at that time, and would have to take any 
price that was offered to them. Furthermore the bill created 
a national monopoly from which there was practically no 
possibility of appeal. The government by the enactment 
of this bill, he said, was creating a monopoly exceeding in 
extent any that now existed in other parts of the world. 

Viscount Devonport, chairman of the Port of London 
Authority, in commenting on the fact that the bill revolution- 
ized the whole transport system of the country, stated that 
the bill was more characteristic of Prussianism than of a 
sane democratic government, in that it gave the Transport 
Minister unfettered authority to operate the nation’s trans- 
port facilities according to his own wishes and ideas. 

Lord Balfour characterized the bill as it now stands as 
‘a very clumsy piece of legislation,” and said that “although 
many provisions, such as that enabling the government by 
an order in council to nationalize the undertakings, had 
been taken out of the bill, many provisions which were more 
consistent with the principle of nationalization had been 
allowed to remain.” At the same time he recognized that 
some organization of the railways was necessary in order to 
be rid of that system of suicidal conditions which prevailed 
too much in the past. 

Viscount Middleton referred to a statement credited to 
Bonar Law to the effect that the government did not intend 
the railroads to revert to the old system, and what the gov- 
ernment sought was some control of railroads, stating that 
“what we want is a simple system of advice.” The Viscount 
denied that this bill was a system of advice, and said 
that it was a system for absolute control and one from which . 
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there could be no turning back when once it had-become law. 
He strongly urged a division of the bill, having it only apply 
to the railroads. One of the greatest objections to the bill 
was, he stated, that it would put the employment of men on 
a scale which had never before been known into the hands 
of the government. 

Lord Lytton stated that the government was not seeking 
authority to take over and manage the transport facilities, 
but what it asked for was power to see that these undertak- 
ings were managed by their existing owners in such a way 
as not to be detrimental to the transport interests of the 
country as a whole, and further he firmly believed that the 
bill was the only alternative to complete nationalization of 
the railways at the moment. 


The Marquis of Salisbury contended that on account of 
the revolutionary character of the bill it should be divided 
into two parts, that the railways should be considered at 
once and the rest of the bill allowed to stand until more time 
could be given to its proper consideration. 

Lord Buckmaster very pertinently asked that if Parliament 
passed this measure in its complete form, would it help the 
country out of its difficulties or plunge it deeper and deeper 
in the morass of debt from which at the present moment there 
seemed no possibility of extraction ? 

There was a large amount of discussion on splitting the 
bill as suggested by the Marquis of Salisbury, but the Earl 
of Lytton for the government, claimed that both parts of 
the bill were in need of immediate action, that a con- 
stitutional crisis would be raised by such action of the 
House of Lords after the bill had been passed by the House 
of Commons. He also argued that on account of the 
Labor conditions existing in England such action would 
be liable to precipitate danger from “direct action” on 
the part of labor which would be of dire consequences. The 
motion to divide the bill was lost by a majority of 51, 
the number of votes “for” amounting to 59, and those 
“against” 110. 

Regardless of the opposition to the bill as leading towards 
nationalization, and the opposition to placing so much power 
in the hands of one man, no definite action was takeng nor 
could the government be made to express any definite policy on 
this important subject. In the consideration of the bill in detail 
very little change was actually made although numerous 
changes were suggested. An effort was made to require the 
Transport Minister to confer with the owners or local authori- 
ties when improvements in service were required, but this 
was objected to by the government which held that the Min- 
ister should have absolute control. 


An unsuccessful attempt was also made to prevent the 
Minister fixing rates and fares without the approval of a 
competent committee, as this unrestricted control would place 
the whole commercial and trading interests of the country 
at the mercy of the Transport Minister; but the government 
claimed that if this were done, the responsibility for any 
increase in rates would not rest with the Minister but with 
a committee which would not be answerable to Parliament. 
There was, however, a provision made that notwithstanding 
anything contained in the act, the right of traders, or port 
or dock companies to complain to the railway and canal 
commission should not be deemed to be affected. 

One part of the bill calls for an advisory committee of 
five members for the purpose of advising and assisting the 
Minister of Transport, one of which is to be nominated by 
the Lord Chancellor; two to be representatives of trade and 
agricultural interests, nominated by the Board of Trade; 
one to be a representative of the transport interests nomi- 
nated by the Transport Minister, and one to be a representa- 
tive of the labor interests, nominated by the Minister of 
Labor. Viscount Midleton moved an amendment to this 
.clause to alter the constitution’ of the committee to include 
six persons, one to be an impartial person who should be 
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chairman and nominated by the Railway and Canal Com- 
mission, two to be representatives of trading interests nom- 
inated by the chairman of the Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce; one to be a representative of agricultural interests 
nominated by the chairman of the Central Chamber of Ag- 
riculture, and two to be representatives of labor interests 
nominated by the chairman of the committee of the Trades 
Union Congress. While this amendment was approved 
by the House of Lords it was rejected by the House of Com- 
mons, much against the desire of the labor members. The 
purpose of the amendment was to provide a committee in- 
dependent of the government, whereas the House of Com- 
mons committee was one which was tied to the government, 
which would be as Viscount Midleton expressed, ‘‘a camou- 
flage committee.” It was agreed, however, that the bodies 
mentioned in the Lords’ amendment should be consulted 
when making appointments. 

Likewise the House of Lords voted to restrict the amount 
of expenditure permissible to be spent by the Transport 
Minister without the approval of the chairman of the com- 
mittees of the House of Lords and the chairman of Ways 
and Means in the House of Commons from £1,000,000 to 
£500,000, but this too was rejected by the House of Com- 
mons. 

Thus England has settled for two years, at least, its 
transportation problem. The roads, which since the war have 
been marking time, may now expect to take definite action 
on long deferred improvement programs. There unques- 
tionably will be a development in electrification of the roads, 
deferred maintenance will be systematically taken up, stand- 
ardization will be given consideration, larger cars undoubt- 
edly used, and marked changes will be made in the consoli- 
dation and joint operation of the properties. 

Sir Eric Geddes, who is Minister Designate, in a speech 
on the transport bill and its provisions, has stated that there 
will be an elimination of services simply given for the pur- 
pose of competition. The private freight cars, of which 
there are about 700,000, will be eliminated. There will 
be judicious electrification where the decrease in the cost 
of production by this method warrants. The rolling stock 
will be gradually brought up to the best standard and the 
loading gage will be improved. 

In this speech Sir Eric Geddes outlined his proposed 
organization, stating that with the one exception of roads 
(highways), which must be treated as a separate department, 
it is proposed to organize the Ministry in different branches, 
—civil engineering, mechanical engineering, and so forth. 
Sir Alexander Gibb, who has been chief engineer of the 
docks with the British armies in France and who is senior 
partner of Easton, Gibb & Co., has been chosen as the head 
of the civil engineering department. The consultant me- 
chanical engineer is to be Sir John Aspinall, formerly gen- 
eral manager of the Lancashire & Yorkshire, who has an 
absolutely unique knowledge and experience of standardi- 
zation. The mechanical engineer is to be Lt. Col. L. Simp- 
son, formerly traction superintendent of the Buenos Aires 
& Pacific Railway, and who has been in charge of the rail- 
way equipment and rolling stock of the British armies in 
France. Sir George Beharrell will be chief of the statistics 
and accounts. He was formerly statistician to the gun and 
ammunition department of the Ministry of Munitions, to 
the transportation department in France, and then to the 
Admiralty. Sir William Marwood, who is joint permanent 
secretary of the Board of Trade will have control of licenses, 
labor questions and regulations. Sir Philip Nash, who was 
assistant general manager of the East Indian Railway and 
late director-general of transportation in France, will be 
placed in charge of the movement and traffic. Rear Ad- 
miral Sir C. Bartolome, who was controller of the Admiralty 
up to the end of the war, will be charged with all question 
of development. Sir Edwin Maybury, will be in charge of 
roads, and Sir Hardman Levere will be in charge of finance. 





Labor Leaders Adopt More Conservative Policy 


Federation of Labor Not Yet Ready to Endorse Plumb Plan— 
President Calls Conference of Capital and Labor 


affecting the railroads during the past week have 
been the following: 

President Wilson, in his Labor Day message, announced 
his intention of calling a conference “in which authoritative 
representatives of labor and of those who direct labor will 
discuss fundamental means of bettering the whole relation- 
ship of capital and labor and putting the whole question of 
wages upon another footing.” 

The railroad bill drafted by a sub-committee of the Senate 
committee on interstate commerce would make a strike or a 
lockout affecting the transportation of interstate commerce 
a criminal conspiracy, and provides for the creation of a 
bi-partisan committee of wages and working conditions to 
consider labor disputes and certify its findings to a proposed 
railway transportation board whose decision would be final. 
The bill also provides for two representatives of the em- 
ployees on the board of directors of each railroad and for 
the use of one-half of the excess earnings above a fair re- 
turn for the benefit of labor. 

Executive officers of the shop craft unions, after a confer- 
ence with Samuel Gompers and the executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor, advised the shop employees 
that a strike at this time would be a fatal mistake. 

Train employees of the steam railroads on the Pacific 
coast who had walked out in sympathy with the striking em- 
ployees of the Pacific Electric Railway, returned to work after 
Director General Hines had issued an ultimatum announc-: 
ing that the entire power of the government would be exer- 
cised to carry on the railroad service. 

President Gompers and the executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor failed to endorse the Plumb 
plan and deferred final action determining the position of 
the Federation on it pending an investigation. 

The firm stand taken by the President and Director Gen- 
eral Hines against a new cycle of wage increases and the 
announced intention to use the entire power of the govern- 
ment to keep the trains moving in case of a strike seems to 
have caused the labor leaders to adopt, temporarily at least, 
a more conservative attitude. The general manifestation of 
approval of the position taken by the President that general 
wage increases at this time would serve to defeat the efforts 
to reduce the cost of living, which Warren S. Stone, presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, has been 
quoted as endorsing, may have been taken as a warning of 
the state of public opinion toward strike talk, and the in- 
fluence of Samuel Gompers, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, who returned suddenly last week from 
Europe because of disquieting cablegrams he had received 
from Washington, is also described as adding a steadying 
factor to the situation. Whether Mr. Gompers and his lieu- 
teants are merely trying to curb an unruly team with the 
purpose of preventing something like the result which is to 
be expected from a collision of an irresistible force with an 
immovable object, or whether they are strategically postpon- 

‘Ing action until their forces can be gathered for united action 
at a more effective time, perhaps remains to be seen. 

Predictions of an early strike of the shop employees were 
freely made at labor headquarters shortly after the President 
and Mr. Hines announced their position, but these soon gave 
Way to calmer counsel as the unpopularity of such a course 
became more and more apparent and later reports indicated 

less of a desire to force the issue. 
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Wasuincton, D C, 

The various phases of the general labor situation now con- 
fronting the country, which include not only those affecting 
the railroads but the proposed strike of employees of the 
United States Steel Corporation, were thoroughly considered 
at a three-day session of the executive council of the federa- 
tion held at Washington on Mr. Gompers’ arrival on August 
28. One of the first results was the sending of a letter by 
the officers of the shop craft unions affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor recommending against a strike at 
this time of the shop employees alone on the ground that such 
a step would be a fatal mistake and that the question of sus- 
pending work be left in their hands. The letter to the shop 
employees also expressed the opinion that “the next 90 days 
will bring the entire situation to a head” and said that if a 
strike is to take place every class of railway employees should 
be willing to join in the movement. If the government fails 
to effect a substantial reduction in the cost of living “within 
a reasonable time” the officers reserve the right to put the 
strike vote into effect. 

If the “reasonable time” is meant to be synonymous with 
the “90 days” and this means that the President is to be given 
that amount of time in which to make good on his predic- 
tions of a reduction in living costs, and that the railroad labor 
organizations are prepared to stand together at that time to 
force an increase in wages just before the date set for the 
return of the railroads to private management, the chances 
for trouble in December would appear to be still very good, 
because there is some well-informed opinion that any reduc- 
tion in prices that the government will be able to effect from 
its present campaign will be but a drop in the bucket as 
compared with the increases in wages which the labor organ- 
izations have demanded as necessary. 

On the other hand, if the President and Mr. Hines have 
convinced the labor leaders of their earnestness and that they 
do not intend to be bluffed on this occasion the danger of a 
conflict may be avoided unless action is forced by an ag- 
gressive minority of the more hot-headed members of the 
unions. 

The steam railroad trainmen who had gone on strike on 
the Pacific coast in sympathy with the striking employees of 
the Pacific Electric Railway and had practically tied up the 
transportation of California for several days, lost little time 
in returning to their work after Mr. Hines had announced 
on August 28 that all who did not report for duty on the 
morning of August 30 would be regarded as having termi- 
nated their employment, that their places would be filled and 
that the entire power of the government would be exercised 
to keep the railroads in operation. 

Mr. Hines’ statement also directed attention to the fact 
that while there is no effective law on the statute books to 
prevent strikes the federal control act contains a provision, 
which has attracted little notice, calculated to deal with some 
of the usual manifestations of a strike by making it a criminal 
offence to interfere with or impede the possession, use, opera- 
tion or control of a railroad which the government has taken 
over. 


? 


Mr. Hines Issues Ultimatum 


The statement addressed to public officers, railroad. officers 
and employees, and citizens generally in California, Arizona 
and Nevada, was as follows: 

“A strike is in progress on the part of the train and engine- 
men and yardmen on the steam railroads being operated by 
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the United States government in parts of California, Arizona 
and Nevada. This strike began at Los Angeles purely as a 
sympathetic strike on account of a controversy between the 
Pacific Electric Railway Company and certain employees of 
that company. The property of that company is not in the 
control of the government of the United States. The strike of 
the employees on the steam railroads was entered upon with- 
out any grievance being presented or alleged. The strike was 
and is a violation and repudiation of the agreements between 
the striking employees and the steam railroads upon which 
they worked and also of the national agreement between the 
United States Railroad Administration and the chief execu- 
tives of the organizations to which the strikers belong, such 
national agreement providing for the adjustment of all causes 
of complaint in an orderly manner without suspension of 
work. The strike is also an illegal strike under the laws of 
the organizations to which the strikers belong and has been 
so characterized by the chief executives of those organizations. 

“The chief executives of these organizations stated that 
they believed they could induce their men to go back to 
work and urged that they be given time to enable them to do 
this. The Railroad Administration has given the time for 
this purpose. The director general has also by publication 
in the newspapers of San Francisco and Los Angeles urged 
upon the strikers the absence of justification for their action 
and the importance of returning to work. Nevertheless many 
of the strikers have not yet returned to work and to a large 
extent the public service which the government must render 
to the public is at a standstill. It follows that the only course 
which the government can adopt is to exercise its entire power 
for the purpose of rendering the public service and the Presi- 
dent has so instructed. 

“All striking employees who do not report for duty on and 
after seven o’clock on Saturday morning, August 30, when 
and as called for duty, will be regarded as having terminated 
their employment and their places will be filled. 

“Anyone who interferes with or impedes the possession, 
use, operation or control of any railroad property, or rail- 
road under federal control, commits an offense against the 
United States, punishable by fine and imprisonment, and 
will be arrested and prosecuted accordingly. Anyone who 
obstructs or attacks persons assisting or endeavoring to assist 
in the possession, use, operation or control of any railroad 
under federal control, will be guilty of the offense described 
and will be dealt with accordingly. Anyone who obstructs 
or retards the passage of the mail or any vehicle or person 
carrying the same likewise commits an offense against the 
United States punishable by fine, and imprisonment and will 
be arrested and prosecuted accordingly. Instructions have 
been issued to the United States district attorneys and to the 
United States marshals, to take the necessary steps to enforce 
these provisions of the statutes of the United States. 

“The governors of the states involved, the mayors of the 
cities involved, and all other state and local peace officers are 
relied upon to lend assistance in the performance of the 
public service as above outlined in every possible manner, 
including giving aid in the enforcement of the statutory pro- 
visions above referred to, and also in enforcing all state 
statutes, municipal ordinances and other local public regula- 
tions which will aid in protecting the railroad property and 
its operation and in protecting those assisting or endeavoring 
to assist in the operation of the railroads.” 

Mr. Hines had previously made it clear that the strike 
would not be dealt with as proposed by the employees, by the 
government taking over the Pacific Electric Railway, by stat- 
ing that it had no authority to do so. 

The executives of the four train service brotherhoods 
ordered their men back to work and on August 29 large num- 
bers of them had returned. By the time set in Mr. Hines’ 
statement the strike had been brought to an end. 
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Meanwhile the strike vote ordered by the shop crafts after 
the President and Mr. Hines had offered them only a com- 
paratively small increase in wages by way of equalization, 
is still in progress. Some of the first local organizations to 
hold their meetings voted for a strike but it is now regarded 
as probable that the advice contained in the letter sent out 
by the shop craft executives on August 28, about the same 
time that Mr. Hines’ statement on the California situation 
was made public, will be followed. 


Text of Letter to Shop Employees 


The letter began by quoting Director General Hines’ letter 
instructing the Board of Railroad Wages and Working Con- 
ditions to consider only applications for readjustment of 
wages to correct inequalities of relationship, and continued: 

“In our opinion, the importance of this communication 
warrants the placing of it in the hands of the entire mem- 
bership. 

“It must be understood that practically every class of rail- 
road employees has presented demands for substantial in- 
creases in wages or have notified the administration of their 
intention to do so at an early date. In effect, it is our under- 
standing that this letter is a notice to all railroad employees 
that there shall be no further general increases in railroad 
wages unless the efforts of the United States authorities prove 
unavailing in reducing the present high living cost. 

“The federated shop trades represent approximately 22 per 
cent of the total number of railroad employees. 

“Tt must be obvious that in the event living costs are not 
reduced, wage increases must and will be made, and if that 
is done it must also be obvious that the Railroad Administra- 
tion must give equal consideration to all classes of employees. 

“As you are well aware, President Stone of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers and President Lee of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen are on record to the effect 
that wages must go up or living costs go down. Coupled with 
this fact practically 78 per cent of the railroad employees 
have made requests for wage increases that equal or are 
greater than the requests submitted by the federated shop 
trades. 

“Their requests have been denied except where it can be 
shown that they have net been given relatively the same con- 
sideration. This means that only adjustments of inequali- 
ties will be made where it can be demonstrated that such 
inequalities exist. 

“If the federated shop trades strike now, they carry the 
full burden of securing the same general increase for the 78 
per cent of the railroad employees who have not yet decided 
what action they propose to take. We do not believe that we 
should allow ourselves to be placed in that position. In our 
opinion, the next 90 days will bring the entire situation to a 
head, and if a strike is to take place every class of railroad 
employee should be willing to join in the movement, share 
their full measure of responsibility, and not leave the issue 
to be decided by the 22 per cent of the railroad employees 
represented by the federated trades. 

“The adjustment in wages that has been offered to the 
federated shop trades, if accepted, will establish increases 
that are practically equivalent to the increases granted any 
other class of railroad employees. This must not be lost 
sight of in considering the situation we now face. It is con- 
ceivable that men may decide to do a thing in.a manner that 
will lessen their chances of ultimate success, but common 
sense dictates that 22 per cent of the railroad employees 
should not undertake to fight the battle for the 78 per cent 
who have asked for general wage increases, and who have 
been denied, as we have, any further general increases, unless 
the effort to increase the purchasing value of the dollar by 
reducing living costs proves unsuccessful. 

“With a reasonable degree of certainty, we recognize that 
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this letter, coupled with the recommendation we propose to 
make, will draw criticisms from the individuals in our 
organizations who have not as yet indicated a desire to listen 
to reason or abide by any criticism not of their own making. 
There is not now, nor has there ever been, objection to honest 
criticism. Such criticism is not objectionable; on the con- 
trary, is welcome, and this comment is made for the express 
purpose of directing the attention of the membership to mem- 
bers who have by various means introduced methods of pro- 
cedure which must appeal to every right-thinking union man 
as detrimental to the organization that we have perfected as 
the result of 30 years’ untiring effort, and generally against 
every obstacle that could be invented to defeat us. 

“In view of the facts as above stated, your executive 
officers and national agreement committee recommend that 
the question of suspending work be left in our hands, with 
the understanding that no strike order will be issued unless 
such action becomes absolutely necessary to meet the condi- 
tions arising from the present situation, or in joint action 
with other railroad organizations for a general wage increase. 

“The above recommendation is made after mature delibera- 
tion and consideration of all the elements entering into this 
controversy. It is our honest judgment that a fatal mistake 
would be made by our members to assume the responsibility 
of tying up the railroads at this time, when the President is 
evidently doing all possible to reduce the high cost of living. 
It is but fair to assume that the President will have the loyal 
support of a majority of the American public in his effort 
to procure this much-needed relief. We would, no doubt, 
be charged with obstructing his efforts. 

“It should be understood, however, that if the government 
fails to effect a substantial reduction in the cost of living 
within a reasonable time we reserve the right to put the strike 
vote into effect. 

“We sincerely trust that the contents of this letter will be 
given the consideration that this important subject merits.” 

Mr. Gompers and members of his council also discussed 
the general labor situation with President Wilson but no 
announcement was made as to the results. One of the sub- 
jects discussed is supposed to have been the threatened strike 
of the employees of the Steel Corporation whom the federa- 
tion has been trying to organize and it is reported that the 
President was asked to intervene. At any rate the time limit 
set for Chairman Gary of the Steel Corporation to answer 
the request for a conference, which he had previously refused, 
expired without an answer being received. 


A. F. of L. Executive Council 
Not Ready to Endorse Plumb Plan 


The Plumb plan received one of the hardest jolts of its 

brief career when it failed to receive the endorsement of 
Samuel Gompers and the executive council of the American 
Federation of Labor at its meeting last week, in spite of the 
fact that Mr. Gompers is named as honorary president of the 
Plumb Plan League and although the plan was presented 
to the House committee on interstate commerce and in litera- 
ture being distributed to the public as having the backing of 
the federation. 
_ After a three-day session of the council, Mr. Gompers 
issued a statement on August 30 saying that it had decided 
to defer final action but had created a subcommittee to make 
thorough investigation and report back. The next meet- 
Ing is to be held about October 6, which is also the date set 
for the report of a committee appointed by the “leaders of 
national thought” recently called together by the Plumb Plan 
League. 

Possibly the jolt had its origin in the manner of the pre- 
sentation of the plan to Congress, accompanied by such 

teats that it immediately aroused the resentment of Con- 
gress and almost universal condemnation throughout the 
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country. Whether the unfavorable reception of the plan 
caused Mr. Gompers and the executive council to go slow 
lest the reaction prove dangerous, in the same way that the 
conference called by the Plumb Plan League declined to 
endorse it until after an investigation by a subcommittee, or 
whether Mr. Gompers and his associates are really more con- 
servative than the railroad labor executives who have brought 
the plan forward and they were premature in seeking to give 
the impression that it had received the official endorsement 
of the federation, is a point that still remains to be cleared 
up. At any rate the statement given out by Mr. Gompers is 
in such marked contrast to the statements made before the 
House committee and in the Plumb plan literature as to 
amount almost to repudiation. The statement follows: 

“The executive council had before it the representatives of 
the labor organizations and their counsel who favored the 
Plumb plan of railway ownership or railway control and ad- 
ministration. The council considered the plan as well as the 
provisions of the Sims bill dealing with this important sub- 
ject. The plan and the bill, so the council declared, are of 
such transcendent importance to labor, to the people and to 
the country that the council decided to defer final action de- 
termining the position of the American Federation of Labor 
thereon and in the meantime a subcommittee was created for 
the purpose of examining into all the facts and evidence 
obtainable, to secure the advice of all we can who can con- 
tribute to a full understanding of the subject, and the sub- 
committee after its examination and investigation is to report 
to the executive council of the American Federation of Labor 
upon the entire subject.” 

A pamphlet entitled “The A. B. C. of the Plumb Plan,” 
circulated by the league, says that ‘over 6,000,000 American 
citizens and voters, through the organized railway employees 
of America, composed of the 14 railroad internationals, to- 
gether with the American Federation of Labor, the Non- 
partisan League, various farmers’ organizations and civic 
bodies, support the Plumb plan as the only yational solution 
of the railroad problem.” 

Before the House committee on August 6, W. S. Stone, 
president of the league, said he spoke as the voice of two 
million railroad men, delegated by them to announce “that 
they are supporting this measure with all the unity of purpose 
that can move so large a body of citizens” and that “joined 
with us and represented by Mr. Morrison is the American 
Federation of Labor, adding three million and a half men to 
that body of railway employees who instituted this move- 
ment.” Even Mr. Stone’s figures represent a duplication of 
approximately a million railroad employees who are also 
members of the American Federation of Labor. 

Frank Morrison, secretary of the American Federation of 
Labor, followed Mr. Stone saying: “I am here representing 
the American Federation of Labor to testify that it stands 
behind labor’s plan for the reorganization of the railways.” 
He also presented a copy of a resolution considered at the 
thirty-ninth convention of the federation at Atlantic City on 
June 17 “that we hereby approve, endorse and adopt the 
plan for the reorganization of the railway industry” presented 
to the Senate committee by Mr. Plumb and Mr. Garretson, 
and that “we hereby pledge ourselves to use every legitimate 
end to promote the enactment of this plan into law.” The 
resolution apparently was not adopted by the convention but, 
according to Mr. Morrison’s statement, the resolutions com- 
mittee submitted a report on it which was unanimously 
adopted as follows: 

“With reference to the subject matter contained in the 
executive council’s report and in the above resolution, your 
committee, in submitting a declaration in fayor of ownership 
or control of railroads by the United States government, 
recommends that inasmuch as the details connected with the 
same are at present in a formative stage, the subject matter 
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be referred to the executive council with instructions to 
co-operate with the organizations representing the railroad 
employees.” 

Mr. Morrison also said that “President Samuel Gompers 
of the American Federation of Labor accepted the honorary 
presidency of the Plumb Plan League organized among the 
rank and file of the 14 railway national and international 
organizations and generally among the organizations affili- 
ated with the American Federation of Labor, to carry to the 
public and to Congress the principles of the plan now em- 
bodied in the Sims bill which has been endorsed by the chief 
executives of the 14 railroad organizations.” 

An interview cabled from Paris recently quoted Mr. Gom- 
pers as endorsing the plan but when he arrived at New York 
last week from his return voyage, although Mr. Plumb was 
one of the first to confer with him, Mr. Gompers steadfastly 
declined to discuss the matter for publication until after 
the meeting of the executive council. Officers of the Plumb 
Plan League were also among the first to appear before the 
executive council when it began its session on August 28. 
These included Glenn E. Plumb, counsel; W. S. Stone, presi- 
dent of the league and grand chief of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers; W. G. Lee, president of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen; B. M. Jewell, acting president 
of the Railway Employees’ Department of the federation, 
and FE. F. Keating, business manager of the league. 


President Calls Conference of Capital and Labor 


The President’s announcement of a conference of repre- 
sentatives of employees and employers was contained in his 
Labor Day message in which he stated that he was “encour- 
aged and gratified by the progress which is being made in 
controlling the cost of living” and that he “confidently 
looked for substantial results.” He also appealed to citizens 
not only to refrain from doing anything which will tend to 
increase the cost of living but to do all in their power to 
increase production. He also expressed the earnest hope 
“that the workers generally will emphatically endorse the 
position of their leaders and thereby move with the govern- 
ment instead of against it in the solution of this greatest 
domestic problem.” 

In two recent messages the President has expressed a view 
that the relations between capital and labor should be placed 
on a new footing and he is expected to outline his ideas on 
the subject at the time of the conference, which will be held 
after he ‘returns from his speaking tour to the west late in 
the month. Recently Secretary Lane of the Interior Depart- 
ment as a “happy and timely illustration of the truth of one 
such a meeting had been introduced in both Houses of 
Congress. 

What, if any, specific plan the President has in mind for 
placing the question of wages on a new footing has not yet 
been indicated, although he expressed some general ideas 
in his previous messages. ‘The fact that the announcement 
was made on the same day as a statement issued by Secre- 
tary Baker of the War Department that good results had 
been accomplished by a plan adopted at the Rock Island 
arsenal of giving a measure of responsibility for the conduct 
of business at the arsenal to employees’ committees, who 
have a voice in the determination of wages and in fixing 
prices for products of the arsenal which have been sold 
since the armistice in competition with other industries, 
was seized upon with avidity by the Plumb plan leaders as 
indicating a degree of government approval of their plan. 
In a Labor Day address at Philadelphia Mr. Plumb said 
of the President’s message: 

“This represents a movement in the right direction. It 
indicates a realization on the part of the President that the 
existing oppressive industrial conditions can be relieved 
only by an understanding of the fundamental causes of 
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the existing injustice and a readjustment of the forces of 
society in such manner as to give effect to the promise of the 
President that ‘the object of all reform in this essentia] 
matter must be genuine democratization of industry, based’ 
upon a full recognition of the right of those who work, in 
whatever rank, to participate in some organic way in every 
decision which directly affects their welfare or the part they 
are to play in industry.’ 

“But the President was discussing the application of these 
principles to industry in the abstract. Labor’s plan makes 
a concrete application of these principles to the railroad in- 
dustry. If permitted, the men supporting labor’s plan for 
democratic control of the railroad industry will gladly join 
with the President in seeking the solution of these tremendous 
problems. However, we recognize that there must be a clear 
distinction drawn between those industries based on a grant 
or privilege and other industries still conducted as individual 
enterprises. Another distinction we bear clearly in mind 
is that the federal government has not been authorized by 
the states to deal with industries in general, but only with 
transportation industries; whereas the states still retain 
their sovereign power over corporations they have created 
for purposes other than those of operating the national public 
highways. 

“It is extremely gratifying to note the announcement that 
the administration has already applied, so far as it may 
without additional legislation, the principles of the Plumb 
plan to the industries which it is conducting in the United 
States arsenals. Secretary Baker has called to his aid the 
skill and ability of the employees, has conferred upon them 
authority and responsibility for the conduct of the business. 
They have a voice in the determination of their own wages, 
in fixing the prices for their own products, and in the organi- 
zation of the forces to create and preserve the highest pos- 
sible efficiency. This movement sprang from the workers 
themselves and at their own suggestion. They have devised 
and installed the agency which the Secretary of War has 
adopted and approved. 

“The new day breaks. Civilization is built on labor, and 
labor now supports on broad foundations democracy in gov- 
ernment, in industry, in life.” , 

Edward Keating, manager of the Plumb Plan League, 
also issued a statement referring to the Rock Island experi- 
ment as a “happy and timely illustration of the truth of one 
of the basic principles for which we are contending.” 

This made it necessary for Secretary Baker to issue another 
statement saying that “wide misunderstanding of the situa- 
tion has resulted from the publication of correspondence 
between representatives of arsenal employees and the Sec- 
retary of War. The War Department had encouraged the 
formation of committees of its employees in the arsenals, 
which committees consult freely with the men and act in an 
advisory capacity to the management on questions of shop 
conditions, production and wages; by this means hearty co- 
operation has been secured, and complete sympathy between 
the management and the employees has resulted. The au- 
thority of the management, however, is wholly undiminished 
by the advisory relation of the committees—the management 
of the plants is undisturbed—the government operates them 
and the authority of the commanding officer is as complete 
as it always has been.” 


During the Pittsburgh street car tie-up from August 14 to 29, 
the Pittsburgh division of the Pennsylvania daily handled 
50,000 passengers who ordinarily travel on the street cars, 
through the Pennsylvania Station. This, in addition to the 
60,000 regular railroad patrons made a total of 110,000 pas 
sengers handled daily through the station. Between Pittsburgh 


and Pitcairn during the busy hours of the morning and evens, 
trains were run at intervals of three to five minutes. 
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Railway Supplies for the 
Dutch East Indies 


By J. W. Evans 


HE COLONIAL GOVERNMENT of the Dutch East Indies 
T a few weeks ago ordered in this country through its 

purchasing agent in New York, C. Y. Ankersmit, 12 
locomotives at a total cost of $600,000. 

This incident in itself partly answers some of the ques- 
tions which American railroad and railway supply men 
are just now asking about the Dutch East Indies as a market, 
both for American-made railroad equipment and American 
railway engineering talent. ; 

The war produced in the Dutch East Indies a commercial 
situation which may prove much to our advantage in the 
United States. The Dutch East Indies used to get their 
manufactured goods mostly from Europe, and sent their 
tea, coffee, copra, quinine, etc., to Europe in exchange. When 
we wanted Dutch East Indian products, we bought them in 
Europe and paid a substantial commission to the European 
middleman. Of course, that condition had the effect also 
of limiting our railway supply market in the Dutch Fast 
Indies. ‘They did their shopping in Europe. 

Then came the war and closed the path; and the Dutch 
East came to us for thé manufactured products which it 
had to have and could get no where else. The result was 
that our trade with them went up by leaps and bounds 
Their exports to us went from $6,000,000 in 1913 to $80,- 
000,000 in 1918—that is, multiplied 16 times. Our exports 
to them, in spite of very unfavorable shipping conditions, 
embargoes and everything else, jumped from $3,000,000 in 
1915 to $20,000,000 in 1918—that is, multiplied 8 times. 
Fully one-fourth of our exports to the Dutch East have been 
in iron and steel products, ranging from kitchen utensils to 
the largest machines. 

But what we could send them was far short of their needs, 
and particularly have their railroads had to peg along on less 
equipment than they needed. ‘That order for 12 locomotives 
is a promise of more to come. They want, not locomotives 
only, but more adequate equipment of all kinds. 

The question is, how much of. that trade are we going to 
keep? Will the Dutch East Indies divert their trade toward 
Europe again? 

The answer is that we can retain a substantial part of this 
new market if we will; and that the Dutch East Indies like 
American-made goods, like Americans, and want to trade 
‘with America direct. And particularly does it want to get 
as much of their railway equipment from this country as 
they can. 

The first thing for the American railroad supply man to 
understand about the Dutch East Indies railroads is that 
the colonial government owns practically the whole system, 
and is operating and expanding the system in accordaince 
with a program which will ultimately embrace the whole 
archipelago. In other words, it is a market that is bound 
to grow. It is not enormous, but it will be some day. The 
man who gets into that market now finds something substan- 
tial and has the promise of something much bigger later. 

The colonial government expands the railroads generally 
out of the earnings of the old roads. The whole system is 
out of debt, and every cent over and above operating costs 
goes for building up the system. What are the possibilities 
of this expansion may be better understood from the fact 
that the length of the archipelago is 3,000 miles, and that it 
has an area of 750,000 square miles, of which 500,000 are 
still undeveloped. In other words, the railroad project in the 
Dutch East Indies is partly a project for pushing railroads 
“s rapidly as possible out into the wilderness and so develop- 
Ing the whole region. How much remains to be done may 
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be understood from the fact that there are at present. 3,400 
miles of railroad in the Dutch East, of which about 2,300 
miles are in Java alone. 

Industrially, Java is three-fourths of the Dutch East 
Indies. Of the 50,000,000 population of the archipelago 
it has 36,000,000. And, of course, it is in that thickly 
populated island, one-third as large as California and with 
700 people to the square mile, that the most rapid railway 
development takes place. 

No figures are available at this time to show with any 
exactness the size of the market for railway supplies in the 
Dutch East Indies. An idea may be had of the importance 
of the field, however, from the figures that appear in the 
Yearbook of the Netherlands East Indies for 1916. They 
run to the beginning of the war, and, owing to the difficulty 
of expansion since, they are sufficiently accurate to form a 
good basis for calculation now. The figures are in guilders 
(a guilder being about 40 cents in our money): 


1906 1914 
Oe a ee ey ee ee $178,386,442  $234,495,886 
Length of track opened for traffic (mile3)..... 1,316 b 
RE eee yee age 16,506,198 34,714,830 
Working expenses (renovation, repair cf ex-- 
traordinary damage and written off capital 
REN ROIS ted ipa a Rete Poe 9,745,895 19,543,195 
ee MER oo awe ek ctiesy at beacons 6,760,303 15,171,635 
Staff: 
SIMI 0.5 5 a stick hale oieegibrea wis aici oenhleaee 1,480 2,535 
nite onl vehaswlka saa eceeeaeane dere sd 18,509 
NE GE. - MMO 56. S.cis's so eule sows een ee 424 513 
Number of passenger cars........0scccscsecce 975 1,589 
POMOOY GE TIGIWAE COUB ios cos bi0c.0eoerenves 5,858 10,094 
Length of track in construction in miles...... 3 436 
ee ET) COE Se i ae 2,646,367 20,312,846 
Staff at survey and construction: 
ee, Ra err tec re 54 492 
PHS ha baa i Gees ee aa tok tO 22 268 


A study of those figures will show the extraordinary way 
in which those railways have flourished. The work has 
been done under the management of “the Chief Inspector 
of Railroads and Tramways,” an official of extensive powers. 

This official is responsible, not only for the management 
of the railways, but also for the necessary preliminary work, 
such as surveying. He has charge of all construction work, 
purchases equipment, and governs the system by which the 
roads are run, 

Plans for the extension of the railroads in Java are con- 
stantly being worked at, and surveying and preliminary 
work goes on unremittingly. Plans have been completed for 
putting in several new lines, and surveys have also been made 
with a view to building a branch line of the South Sumatra 
Railway which will link the prosperous Lampong districts 
and the so-called Way Lima region with the harbor on the 
Bay of Lampong. Investigations are being made also with 
regard to the available water power in Java, and estimates 
are being made of the prospective consumption of such 
power by the railways. 

The revenues derived from the State Railways in 1910 
and 1914 were as follows, in guilders: 


1910 1914 
Length of line in use, miles..............e000. 1,234 1,380 
SOUMEEES GL DUAMBREIIG, 6 50 '5-95660-30s0' she svendaes 26,067,100 39,212,177 
ussty vf goods carried (in tons)..........+. 3,080,894 4,569,015 
SNE no MP RSOURENS «5's Siuis'0-0 a nane'e.b 053d acne ba eee 166,507,513 209,361,662 
NNN MR re 5 hoc ole Sia ab ne bao ko eae 21,421,617 31,914,555 
NE, BUNS Nis s5og bcc Seas baw a valet oa eeees 11,314,977 17,869,600 
PO I BE ooo, si cela ye case ba bates 10,106,640 14,044,955 


One promise for the future comes from the recent dis- 
covery of a billion-ton deposit of iron ore in Celebes, con- 
taining stocks of nickel alloys, common iron ore, chrome 
iron and manganese. 

As Celebes is also extremely fertile, it is intended to run 
a railroad from the coast to the interior, bring in immigrants 
from over-crowded Java, and thus develop the country both 
industrially and agriculturally. The call for machinery, 
particularly railroad supplies, will be very large. 

Another enterprise of moment to railroad men is the 
development of a $4,000,000 harbor at Belawan, Sumatra, 
to afford a shipping point for the rubber and tobacco men 
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of the interior. ‘That harbor will establish a terminal at 
which much of the railway system of Sumatra will converge. 

The purchases of railway equipment by the colonial gov- 
ernment in the United States are made through C. Y. 
Ankersmit, who is its purchasing agent in New York. 

Special efforts are now being made by the colonial govern- 
ment to lay before American business men not only the 
opportunity that awaits them in trade and investment in the 
Dutch East Indies, but also the need for suitable banking 
adjustments that will make easy exchanges possible. 

An exceptional opportunity will occur next May for Amer- 
ican railway men to get in close touch with the whole indus- 
trial situation in the Dutch East Indies at the engineering 
convention which will take place during the industrial fair 
at Bandoeng, Java. The congress will be held in English, 
and it will have particular reference to the question of 
developing and opening up the resources of the archipelago. 
It will offer an opportunity to American railroad supply men 
to appraise the prospects, to get personally acquainted with 
the railroad men of the Dutch East, and to set forth their 
ideas and explain what they have to contribute to the big 
problem. That fair will be the entering wedge for many 
American manufacturers who see the promise of the Dutch 
East Indies. 


The Electrification Problem in England 


N A SPEECH by Major Philip Dawson to the members of 
the Association of British Chambers of Commerce de- 
livered recently and quoted in the Railway Gazette 

of London, important references were made to the extension 
of electric traction on railways. ‘The speaker’s experience 
and service to the Brighton Railway in this respect gave 
additional weight to his remarks, from which we extract 
the following: 

The reasons which have so far brought about electrifica- 
tion are: congested suburban and interurban traffic; tunnel 
lines with difficulties of ventilation; mountain heavy grade 
lines; congested lines and difficulties at termini in which 
electrification will obviate costly widenings; electrification 
in countries in which coal does not exist but where abundant 
water power is available. The factor which limits the 
possibilities of electrification is the capital expenditure in- 
volved in the contact, distributing and transmission system 
and which will be about £5,000 per mile of single track. 
Interest, sinking fund and maintenance will be chargeable 
upon this, and this amount will have to be added to the 
ordinary working expenses and divided over the units of 
traffic per car, per ton and per passenger or train-mile. 
How vast this expenditure might be is shown by the fact 
that there are over 50,000 miles of single track in the 
country. It is obvious that the denser the traffic the smaller 
this unit charge becomes. As regards the other operating 
expenses, including cost of power and maintenance, other 
things being equal, electrical haulage generally comes out 
best. 

An additional point made in favor of electric haulage 
is that, provided the generating station supplying power 
can be economically loaded up, electric haulage will tend 
towards an economy in coal consumption. The most san- 
guine American partisans of electrification claim a saving 
of over 66 per cent in coal on this basis, which would 
amount to about 10,000,000 tons of coal per annum in 
Great Britain. Against such a saving must be set off the 
capital charges already referred to. 

The problem of electric power supply will in many cases 
be tied up with the question of electrification; but this will 
not always be the rule. There is little doubt that in an 
industrial area where electric supply stations already 
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abound, and where dense mineral, goods and passenger 
traffic exists, electrification will be good business, so that 
we may anticipate the electrification of a very large portion 
of our railways in such areas as Glasgow and the North 
East Coast, as well as the counties of Yorkshire, Lanca- 
shire, Cheshire, Derbyshire, Staffordshire and parts of 
Worcestershire, Warwickshire and South Wales. In all 
these cases, owing to the good industrial loads obtainable, 
power stations will be in relative proximity and electrifica- 
tion can be classified under the heading of short distance 
electrification. 

As regards long distance electrification, the applications 
in this country will be far less numerous, as coal abounds 
and water power is scarce, and electrification will only 
pay in the case of dense traffic, where the railway load will 
be such as to provide a good load factor for the power 
station. There are relatively few lines of this description 
to be found in this country, and by far the best example, 
and which should serve as a model and from the results 
of which conclusions for less favorable conditions could be 
drawn, is that of the London, Brighton & South Coast 
Railway. This railway was one of the pioneers as regards 
electrification in London, and the results of its suburban 
electrification during the last 10 years have been most 
satisfactory, the receipts of the electrified lines being more 
than doubled, and but for the war the whole of the sub- 
urban lines, amounting to over 150 miles of track, would 
have been now electrically operated. In deciding to elec- 
trify the directorate and management of the company 
fully realized that theirs was a case, not only of suburban 
electrification, but of the electrification of their Southern 
system as far as Brighton, and hence they, I think, wisely 
adopted a system which lends itself to indefinite extension. 
Here is the case of a long distance line operating heavy 
express passenger and freight trains with such a density 
of traffic that, without widenings, the train service could 
not materially be increased and where, owing to the density 
of service, a good load factor would be guaranteed for the 
generating stations. This is the one line ready for elec- 
trification immediately, and on which work could be pro- 
ceeded with at once, as practically all the calculations have 
been made and the plans and specifications are available; 
the contracts for the suburban section were let before the 
war, but are not being proceeded with owing to the present 
uncertainties. The putting in hand of any other electrifica- 
tion would take time, as complete schemes would have to 
be prepared and contracts let, and there is no other long 
distance line as eminently suitable for electrification as 
that from London to Brighton. Unfortunately, present cir- 
cumstances have and are materially retarding an improve- 
ment which would go a long way towards helping to cure 
the present overcrowding of trains, as well as to simplify 
and assist the housing problem, and give employment to 4 
large number of workmen. 

The completion of the suburban section would naturally 
be followed by the electrification to Brighton, for which 
plans are practically completed, and which would simul- 
taneously result in providing plentiful and relatively cheap 
electric power supply throughout the whole of the purely 
agricultural and residential districts served by the railway. 

The electrification of the suburban system would demand 
and justify the creation of a super-station, which would 
comply with the recommendations of the Board of Trade 
Committee on electricity supply and which could be the 
first step in the unification of greater London electric power 
supply on rational and business lines. 

Summarizing the position as regards the future of electric 
power supply, the prospects are very encouraging, provided 
the government and legislation assist every class of electric 
enterprise, whilst safeguarding the legitimate interests of 
the consumers. 








Railroad Hearings Before House Committee > 


Executives and Security Owners’ Association in Controversy 
as to Who Represents the Railroads 


difficulty in making a diagnosis of and in applying 

a remedy for the malady of the railroads there may 
be some excuse for them in view of the wide differences 
of opinion among those they have called in consultation 
on the case, including many close relatives of the patient. 
Also some of the difficulty lies in the fact that the victim 
of previous quackery that they are trying to cure is not 
really one patient but a whole hospital full ot them in 
varying degrees of health or ill-health, some of them suffer- 
ing with various symptoms and some of them sufficiently 
robust to object strenuously to medicine that others would 
accept eagerly and hopefully. Some of them are merely 
experiencing growing pains, others are reaping the conse- 
quence of irregularities in their youth, some. of them are 
candidates for the operating table but shrink from the 
knife, most of them are suffering from insufficient nourish- 
ment, a few need only fresh air and sunshine, while still 
others are ready to be discharged. 

The hearings on railroad legislation before the House 
committee on interstate and foreign commerce have rapidly 
been degenerating for some time into a free-for-all con- 
troversy in polite language between the advocates of the 
various plans. The confusion into which the minds oi 
some members of the committee seem to have been thrown 
by the mass of undigested information that has been hurled 
at them day after day in hundreds of printed pages of 
prepared statements, thousands of words of oral arguments 
and hours of questioning, is not materially lessened. by the 
fact that most of those who have plans find it much simpler 
to direct their arguments against an inaccurate and at 
times very unfair statement of the other plans which they 
attack than to meet them squarely. 

Many of the witnesses also have sought to save them- 
selves some trouble or perhaps save the committee some 
time, although most of them are not especially solicitous 
about the time of the committee, by loosely bunching together 
a number of plans based on similar principles and proceed- 
ing to discuss them generally in terms which apply strictly 
to none of them. While the apparent lack of scruple on 
the part of some of those who have testificd against the 
other fellow’s plan may perhaps frequently be attributed 
to the fact that they do not believe it means what its 
proponent says it does, such an explanation seems hardly 
applicable in the case of some of the attacks which ignore 
the fundamental principle of the plan under consideration. 

Those who may be characterized as the anti-railroad wit- 
nesses, including the labor leaders, some of the shippers 
and some of the state commissioners, have added force to 
their rhetoric, if not to their reasoning, by loudly denounc- 
Ing the railroads, the security owners and the business men 
for seeking a guarantee, although none of the widely diff- 
ering plans that have become prominent provide for any 
Suarantee to any one, if the proposed temporary continu- 
ance of the present guaranteed standard return be excepted. 

On of the most important points of disagreement, leaving 
aside the general differences between the Plumb plan ad- 
vocates and almost everyone else, is that between the railway 
€xecutives and the Warfield plan and the National Trans- 
portation Conference plan. The executives have taken a 
strong position against any division of the so-called excess 
farnings above 6 per cent, which is provided for in both 
of the plans mentioned, although under different methods, 
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Wasuineton, D. C. 
but the controversy seems to be particularly between the 
executives and Mr. Warfield and his associates, who are 
as bitterly opposed to the plan of federal incorporation ad- 
vocated by the executives and also by the National Trans- 
portation Conference as the executives are to what they 
term the confiscation of excess earnings. The controversy 
had previously been manifested in two statements made 
public by Judge Lovett and Mr. Warfield, but it has broken 
out anew at the hearings. 

A few of the characterizations applied by the represent- 
atives of the executives to the Warfield plan were mentioned 
in last week’s issue. S. Dayies Warfield, president of the 
National Association of Owners of Railroad Securities, 
appeared before the committee on Friday, August 29, after 
his counsel had previously made its presentation of the plan, 
and replied to remarks made by T. De Witt Cuyler and 
Judge R. S. Lovett, implying some question as to whom 
Mr. Warfield represented, by submitting a “memorial to 
Congress by or on behalf of the fifty million American 
citizens owning or directly interested in railroad securities” 
with the signatures of 5,000 institutions and over 8,000 
individuals. After this he entered upon a vigorous “cor- 
rection of misinterpretations,’”’ some of which he said were 
deliberate, and told the committee there was a division 
of sentiment among the executives themselves, who he said, 
“have little or no financial interest in the properties that 
employ them,” as well as questioning their representation 
of their stockholders or even of their directors. 

“They certainly do not represent the security owners,” 
he said. “What stockholders they represent I do not know, 
but I doubt whether they represent their directors.” 


Memorial Presented to Congress 


The memorial urged the adoption by Congress of the 
fundamental features of a fixed percentage return on the 
aggregate investment in the railroads and a division of 
earnings in excess of 6 per cent, which are contained in 
the Warfield plan. The signers of this memorial declare 
that these requirements are essential to the investment of 
trust funds in the railroads, and that if Congress does not 
provide the protection given by these fundamentals it will 
fall short in the enactment of legislation to give stability 
to general railroad credit. 

The memorial has signers, Mr. Warfield said, in every 
state in the union, the District of Columbia and in every 
urban community in the country, including approximately 
5,000 investing institutions, savings banks, life insurance 
companies, fire, marine and surety companies, national and 
state banks, and trust companies, and other fiduciary in- 
stitutions as well as 8,189 individual investors. Sixteen 
business organizations such as boards of trade, and chambers 
of commerce, are signers. It was estimated that these. or- 
ganizations with those who have endorsed the plan by 
resolution represent 30,000 people. Big international bank- 
ing houses, investment bankers and brokers in the large 
cities are not included in the signatures, but the smaller 
institutions in every city in the country are represented. 

After citing the necessity of legislation bodying those 
features of the Warfield plan and stating that many state 
laws prohibit holding of railroad securities by state institu- 
tions in the present situation affecting the railroads the 
memorial contains this paragraph: 

“It becomes a duty to those we represent, and to your 





































































































































honorable body, believing you would expect us thus to inform 
you, that without an unmistakable declaration by Congress 
of its policy toward these’ properties, embodying adequate 
assurances against destructive exertion of the regulatory 
power or the equally fatal results of congressional inaction, 
we would be wholly unjustified in investing further fiduciary 
funds inthe securities of the railroads.” 

In presenting this document Mr. Warfield said: 

“The representations made on behalf of millions of 
American citizens that I present through this committee to 
the Congress, is the collective voice of each individual and 
not as members of or concerned in any particular railroad 
corporation, or in furtherance of the ambitions of any ex- 
ecutive of any railroad. ‘They come before you in the exer- 
cise of the prerogative of every American with the hope 
and in the belief that this committee will patiently and 
patriotically frame the laws for the protection of all with- 
out respect to whether such laws do or do not suit the 
individual wishes of any particular railroad or may curtail 
the powers heretofore exercised by operating heads of rail- 
road properties. 

“We do not ask the continuation of autocratic railroad 
methods of the past, or of a system which in some instances 
permitted performances in railroad manipulation, both of 
which the adoption of legislation based on the principles 
laid down in the plan of this association heretofore sub- 
mitted to you could forever end. 

“TI doubt if the Congress has ever had presented to it 
a more representative or more important appeal from the 
investing public of the United States, and from every part 
and section thereof. Not only are investors and investment 
institutions signed hereto, but, as already stated, there is a 
substantial representation from the business and shipping 
interests of the country. 


The total resources of the investing institutions of the 
United States, exclusive of international banking 
houses, private banking houses and private banks, in- 
vestment bankers and brokers, and traders in securi- 


i Ol. 55s deadaeh o0kb naked Viemebene bade es dvaeee $47,835,330,165 


The signatures to this memorial, excluding, in addition 
to the exclusions above named, individual investors, 
colleges, universities, etc. (whose resources it would 
be difficult to estimate, but which, if ascertained, 
would add a large sum), represent................ $27,550,544,032 


which equals 57 per cent of the total resources, and a very great per- 
centage of the institutions of the country. 
“This includes savings banks, life insurance companies, fire, marine and 
surety companies, national and State banks and trust companies. 
Taking the largest cities of the country, to the number 
of fifty-six (56), the total resources of the institu- 


ee I ee cana powdie ea wen-cawn $27 967,310,398 
The resources of the institutions of these cities that 
have signed the memorial amount to............... $19,511,627,303 


which equals 70 per cent of the total. 


“Since in these 56 largest cities are located the great 
investing institutions representing the majority of the funds 
available for railroad investment excluding those above men- 
tioned, it seems fair to assume that these institutions rep- 
resent a percentage of such funds far in excess of 70 per 
cent, certainly to the extent of between 10 per cent and 20 
per cent greater than that figure—or from 80 per cent to 
90 per cent of the total. 

“The savings banks signing this memorial have depositors 
numbering over 5,500,000 of the 9,000,000 total depositors 
in the mutual savings banks of the country. The number 
of policyholders represented by the life insurance companies, 
in unduplicated policies, signed to this memorial is 23,000,000 
of the 33,000,000 total unduplicated policies. The total 
number of stockholders of national and state banks, trust 
companies, fire, marine and surety companies, and fiduciary 
institutions, is difficult to estimate. But, taking the average 
number of stockholders of the various institutions, it is 
estimated the number of stockholders of the signing insti- 
tutions would be from 1,500,000 to 2,000,000. The insti- 
tutions or individuals signing the memorial are located in 
2,046 cities, towns and communities of the United States, 
every state of the Union of course being represented. 
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Signatures are continuing to be received in large numbers, 
so the figures herein given will be largely increased in a 
short time.” 


Mr. Warfield Replies to Executives 


Mr. Warfield took sharp issue with the position taken 
by representatives of the Association of Railway Executives 
in their recent testimony before the committee, quoting Daniel 
Willard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio, as having “un- 
equivocably endorsed the fundamentals of the Warfield plan.” 
Mr. Warfield also quoted from the earlier testimony of 
Chairman Cuyler and General Counsel Thom of the ex- 
ecutives before the Senate committee, saying they had ad- 
mitted the necessity for governmental supervision of excess 
earnings of the more favorably situated railroads. Director 
General Hines was also quoted as having unequivocably 
endorsed the position that any legislation to be enacted by 
Congress must provide a fixed percentage return of not 
less than 6 per cent upon the property invested in the 
railroads taken in the aggregate, as essential to credit. 

Mr. Warfield contended that it is utterly impossible to 
make rates to enable the great bulk of the railroads in the 
country to perform adequate service and to receive sufficient 
revenue to take care of their financial obligations unless 
the railroad act provides for regulation of excess earnings 
of the railroads beyond the 6 per cent return, the excess 
earnings to be divided in the interest of the railroad, labor 
and the shippers in such proportion as Congress may de- 
termine. 

Mr. Warfield said in part: 

“Our effort is to endeavor to relieve the apparent barrier 
between the Interstate Commerce Commission and the rep- 
resentatives of the railroads by asking that the first con- 
sideration of the commission in adjusting rates shall be the 
amount of primary return to the railroads necessary to 
keep life in them, which should be a known factor, and we 
ask you to determine this factor as a minimum and state 
it to the Commission so that this at least ‘may be set up 
primarily as an essential to the preservation of the trans- 
portation system of the country. The result would be that 
the first consideration would be so to adjust rates as to 
produce sufficient net railway operating income to let the 
great majority of the railroads live, and as much more as 
the public interest may justify; next, to ascertain what is 
necessary to pay a fair wage to the employees, and what is 
essential to buy equipment and the other things necessary 
for adequate railroad service which the public and shippers 
demand. ‘That makes the rate. We believe practice would 
result in nearly an automatic arrangement in respect to 
the adjustment of railroad rates. 

“Now, there is nothing revolutionary about this. Very 
little change is required in the use of the tools you now 
have to accomplish the result. Under this suggestion we 
do not consider it necessary to create a new body, such 
as a board or department of transportation, to go between 
the railroads and the commission for deciding the question 
of rates. Furthermore, can you expect one man, or a newly 
appointed board of two or three men, to do any different 
or better than what has already been done in the past unless 
there is some specific instruction to these new appointees‘ 
And if you are to give such specific instructions, why not 
give them directly to the commission with its experience 
and with such knowledge of its work as would take years 
of service for any newly appointed men to acquire. As 4 
practical question, what need is there for two regulatory 
bodies, the new one to advise the present and supposedly 
well-posted body what to do, except there be:lack of con- 
fidence in the existing body in its relations to the railroads. 
The difficulty has arisen out of not providing the commis 
sion with methods of procedure and a declaration of policy 
definite in its character. 
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“We have sympathy for the four brotherhoods when they 
say they do not want to see the railroads returned under 
the system of the past wherein it affects the question of 
the settlement of wages. In that respect named we agree 
with them. Let us see what the employees have had to 
do in the past in regard to any increase in wages. ‘The em- 
ployees of each railroad go to its president and ask an 
increase. He is not in position to meet these men. He 
has no control over the revenue which his railroad is to 
receive from rates and he is perforce placed in a combative 
attitude. He cannot give something he has not got, or 
something which he does not know whether he will get 
back if he pays it out. His road may be hardly getting 
along on what he has in sight, so there comes the refusal 
to the men and then the strike, or their descent in over- 
whelming force upon Congress or the administration. Un- 
der existing laws it cannot be avoided. 

“What would be the difference under the plan we propose? 
The same idea that solves the question of rates and the 
question of a reasonable primary return that will stabilize 
not only railroad credit but all credit, will also solve this 
problem. When the employees go to a railroad president, 
that officer would have to consult with the rate-making 
body before he could give any answer so far as any raise 
is concerned. We suggest six boards of conciliation, in the 
six rate-making regions, to act in matters of this kind under 
procedure to be laid down by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. These six Regional Commerce Commissions, 
which we suggest to assist the present Interstate Commerce 
Commission, act also as such boards of conciliation. They 
are to act in rate matters, their work, together with that 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, to be co-ordinated 
with the work of the state commissions under procedure to 
be laid down by the interstate commission. 

“We do not suggest that this arbitration be made com- 
pulsory, excepting that no strike shall occur until negotia- 
tions have failed, but it forms a basis for decentralized 
wage adjustments in the several districts of the country 
wherein the railroads affected operate, through bodies clothed 
with authority to bring about between the railroads and their 
men those relations that should properly exist, and without 
which, no matter what laws may be enacted, the transpor- 
tation system will not be made successful. This is the 
simple remedy we suggest and it would be effective. 

“The basic principle to be met in any legislation for the 
railroads, if such legislation is to be constructive and suc- 
cessful, must rest on the limitation of excess earnings of the 
roads. It is very important, that the members of Congress 
should realize just what this means and the reasons for it. 
You cannot make rates to suit the needs of each individual 
railroad of the country. Further, it is well known that if 
rates are made that will give sufficient revenue to permit 
the proper performance of service by the great bulk of the 
railroads of the country, this will give what the com- 
mission considers too much money to what are known as 
the prosperous or more favorably situated roads, and the 
result has been that adequate facilities and service have not 
always been given the public. This is the whole question, 
and upon its decision rests the success of any regulatory 
measure In respect to railroad rates. It has prevented the 
Commission from adjusting to a level necessary to establish 
an efficient transportation machine as a whole. How are you 
to meet it? And if you do not meet it, we feel that your 
bill will fall short of giving adequate service to the people 
of the country, whether they be investors, passengers or 
shippers of freight.” | 

Mr. Warfield then said there. were only two ways to 
solve the present problem which needs fundamental treat- 
“gh er of these is through the reduction of excess earn- 
ie nd the other through formation of 20 big companies. 

€ declared the formation of such companies would be im- 
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practical and unconstiutional and cited the opinion of counsel 
that it would be unconstitutional. Even if it could be 
done, he said, the holders of present railroad securities 
could not be compelled to accept new securities in the new 
companies, making for endless litigation and the destruc- 
tion of competitive service. He continued: 

“Let us return to excess earnings reduction, which Judge 
Lovett in criticism of the association plan characterized be- 
fore this committee as confiscatory and which he states will 
endanger the securities of the privileged railroad for whicb 
he speaks and which owes its origin and success to the 
government that furnished the bonds and land grants that 
brought it into being. But it would seem to be a selfish 
position to assume at this time for the representative of 
one of the roads that secured the benefits of such govern- 
ment assistance and protection to ask that his railroad be 
let alone, to the destruction of others, and allowed to con- 
tinue even in these times on the basis of earning 34 per 
cent more than its full standard return, or a total of 134 
per cent, whereas the Atchison is earning but 68 per cent 
of its standard return, the Pennsylvania Lines, East, 23 
per cent, and the Pennsylvania Lines, West, but 6 per cent. 
And so it goes down the line until you reach the Reading 
and Baltimore & Ohio systems which are not even making 
their operating expenses, and where all the railroads taken 
as a whole are earning for the six months ended June 30, 
1919, an average of only 39 per cent of the standard return 
now being paid them by the government. The dislike of 
parting with any portion of earnings, excess or otherwise, 
seems to be hereditary with the executive officers of this 
railroad. ‘The question now is whether Congress will legis- 
late to sustain those hereditary privileges or to sustain 
transportation as a whole. 

“You have seen a complete endorsement of the vital fea- 
tures of the plan of our association by Mr. Willard of the 
steering committee of the Association of Railway Executives 
—concurred in, as I am definitely informed, by at least two 
other members of that committee; recognition on the part 
of the chairman of their association that this problem would 
have to be met, and a distinct statement on the part of their 
general counsel, Mr. Thom, that the question of excess 
earnings would have to be dealt with by some means of hay- 
ing governmental supervision over what we term the excess 
earning power of those roads. If there could be any better 
endorsement of the necessity for the main fundamentals 
of the plan of this association I fail to know it.” 

Mr. Warfield then quoted Director General Hines as to 
the necessity of dealing with excess earnings. ‘Unless ex- 
cess earnings are dealt with in a proper manner, there is 
great danger of the contingency happening to which Mr. 
Hines refers—government ownership,” he continued. “Is 
it not, therefore, a serious question for railroad executives 
with little or no financial interest in the properties that 
employ them to consider whether their attempt to nullify 
the efforts of the owners of the properties, as expressed here 
in the tremendous percentage thereof signed to this memorial, 
may not bring down upon the country the evils of government 
ownership and upon the owners great financial loss. 

“In his address delivered in Chicago on April 16, 1919, 
Director General Hines recognized and endorsed the sound- 
ness of the rule of rate making and process of excess earn- 
ings reduction which is the fundamental basis of the asso- 
ciation plan. The two requirements which are fundamen- 
tal to any legislation which the Congress may pass, if it is to 
be considered constructive and is to solve the problems of 
the railroads, are that the act provide a fixed percentage 
return of not less than 6 per cent on the aggregate property 
investment in the railroads, as a whole, not on the property 
investment accounts of each individual railroad, and shall 
also provide for the division of earnings in excess of 6 per 
cent; one-third to be retained by the railroad earning such 
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excess, one-third in the interest of the employees and one-third 
in the interest of the shippers. This proportion is a sug- 
gestion; it is for Congress to determine such division as it 
may deem wise. 

“I have presented to you not only the thought and wishes, 
in respect to the vital requirements of the railroads, of the 
thousands who have signed the memorial, which it is fair 
to consider is representative of millions of other citizens 
similarly situated in life; and practically every witness 
connected with the railroads or their owners with the excep- 
tion of Judge Lovett, who have appeared before the com- 
mittees of both houses of Congress when questioned has 
either admitted the absolute necessity of providing for these 
vital requirements (without the recognition of which Con- 
gress will not have been constructive in railroad legislation) 
or have specifically endorsed the principles involved, from 
the director general down, and these fundamentals have been 
adopted by the National Transportation Conference and 
submitted before this committee. The Transportation Con- 
ference applies the excess earnings in a different manner 
from that we suggest, but all this is ‘mere machinery.’ 

“The continuous statement made by Judge Lovett, utterly 
unable to read the changed attitude of the times, that under 
the plan the excess earnings taken by the government from 
the more prosperous roads are to be handed over to the 
weak roads is, of course, untrue, and I cannot but feel that 
Judge Lovett is aware of the fact that this plan provides 
for nothing of the kind, either directly or indirectly. 

“The evidence produced here today so utterly refutes the 
position taken by Mr. Cuyler that I will not further discuss 
it. When he stated, however, that his association represents 
all the railroads in the plan and bill submitted, with all 
due respect, let me say, that statement is not in accordance 
with the facts. One provision of that Bill alone, compulsory 
federal incorporation of the railroads, if submitted to the 
stockholders of the railroads of the country would, I believe, 
be overwhelmingly turned down, involving as it does a com- 
plete change in the very foundation upon which the railroads 
were organized. Many lawyers connected with the railroads 
are utterly opposed to compulsory federal incorporation, as 
are railroad executives and directors; and I have no hesi- 
tation in asserting that the association of executives has 
been admonished that important member railroads do not 
concur in any such proposal. The main purpose of compul- 
sory federal incorporation is to kill the state commissions, 
notwithstanding the fact it has been generally recognized 
by all lawyers that intrastate rates may be adjusted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission so that they will not in- 
terfere with the interstate rate structure. 

“We believe that a grave responsibility is assumed by 
those who take issue with the deliberate judgment of those 
who have used the trust funds of others in support of the 
railroads particularly when they oppose a fixed percentage 
return on the investment in the railroads, accompanied by 
regulation of the excess earnings of these properties. Both 
of those processes are necessary not only to obtain reason- 
able return on the investment, but to produce the amount 
essential to adequate railroad service. 

“The situation will be utterly hopeless if the railroads of 
the country are returned to their owners without constructive 
legislation embodying methods of regulation differing with 
those of the past. The questions entering into the regula- 
tion of a railroad are purely administrative and can hardly 
be dealt with by following entirely the procedure of a court 
of justice. We cannot expect these questions to be satisfac- 
torily settled upon their presentation and discussion unde 
such conditions before the regulatory body to which Con- 
gress has delegated unlimited power, unless specific direc- 
tions from Congress govern the rules and procedure. At 
a time like this is would seem the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission should be glad to receive these directions. Ques- 
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tions which will now arise are business problems of great 
moment, having relation to the life of the railroads which 
the commission has power to give or withhold. Should not 
the questions involved in the adjustment of railroad rates, 
upon the proper adjustment of which the business of the 
country depends, be solved along the general basic lines on 
which every other great industry solves the problems of its 
business, one being the price at which its product is to be 
sold, to determine the margin between the cost and the selling 
price which is the amount necessary to maintain the business 
and produce a reasonable profit? Can such questions be 
properly determined and settled—and.I say this with all 
due respect, having a firm belief in the principle of a regula- 
tory commission—where a railroad operator is required to 
present a subject of such vast importance to the people of 
the country in the attitude entirely of a witness supporting 
an unpopular cause, confronted by a statutory burden of 
proof, and using great masses of figures dealing with the 
questions at issue, and subject to intervention at any time 
by an able lawyer or lawyers who for effect may destroy the 
presentation of any man, and who upon entering’ the room 
finds himself on the defensive? ‘The decision of such ques- 
tions by the commission must necessarily be subject to such 
influences and impressions which perforce array the ship- 
pers at once against the railroads and, partly at least, has 
caused the feeling of hostility which before the war had 
grown up against the roads. No business, whatever its char- 
acter, could have its problems properly and _ satisfactorily 
settled under such circumstances. 

“Tn place of the board of transportation suggested by the 
executives, we advocate the organization of the National 
Railways Association with trustees composed of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commissioners and representatives of the 
railroads selected from various sections of the country, the 
commissioners being the majority. 

“We believe that questions incident to the consolidation 
of railroad properties and those that relate to the joint use 
of terminal and other facilities under such unification plans 
as may be deemed expedient and in the public interest, can 
be better determined by a board of trustees composed as 
this board would be, and without expense to the government, 
than by a newly appointed board. This corporation would 
give the most effective means to deal with suggested con- 
solidations of railroad properties under the supervision of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. Questions of joint 
use of railroad facilities, division of rates and transfer of 
equipment from one road to another could best be settled 
by a trained body of men operating through an organization 
of this description. This National Railways Association 
could be used as the means of financing future equipment 
for the railroads to be leased to the railroads requiring the 
same and thus save an immense capital charge to the vari- 
ous railroad companies, and saving to the shippers a very 
substantial amount in the making of rates. Under this plan 
the railroads would only be required to own equipment to 
meet their average business, using the equipment of the As- 
sociation to take care of extraordinary demands. 

“The measures used under the association plan for com- 
puting the return to the railroads are the property invest- 
ment accounts of the railroads of the country taken in the 
aggregate in the three classification territories. 

“It will not be necessary to deal with the individual 
property investment accounts of any carrier, whether each 
in itself is too high or too low, if you have in mind that 
sufficient net operating income is required by each of the 
railroads not earning up to 6 per cent, to make the wheels 
go round and below which these railroads, comprising 4 
majority of the railroads of the country, cannot be operated 
in the public interest. The amount of net operating income 
each railroad would receive from rates adjusted to yield 6 
per cent on the aggregate property investment accounts of 
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qa district would be a figure below which those railroads 
that receive less than 6 per cent could not be operated to 
give adequate facilities and service. T hese railroads, which 
constitute a majority of the mileage of the country, would 
receive an average of 4.6 per cent on their property invest- 
ment accounts. Some would earn less than 2 per cent, some 
3 per cent, some 4 per cent, some 5 per cent and some just 
below 6 per cent. Therefore, without respect to their indivi- 
dual property investment accounts, less than 6 per cent would 
not yield sufficient net operating income for these railroads 
to be operated in the public interest. The amount of the 
property investment accounts of these 109 railroads in the 


aggregate is $8,766,932,000. These 109 railroads fall short’ 


$121,459,000 of earning 6 per cent on the aggregate of 
property investment accounts of their territory, which capi- 
talized at 6 per cent equals $2,024,000,000. ‘Taking the 
excess earnings reduction, under the plan, $83,000,000, capi- 
talized at 6 per cent equals approximately $1,500,000,000 
more upon which no return is received by the railroads, a 
total of $3,524,000,000. Therefore, when considering this 
plan it is fair to eliminate this from the aggregate of the 
property investment accounts of these particular roads. Mr. 
Walter in his testimony gave figures that were recently pub- 
lished by the Interstate Commerce Commission showing that 
$6,000,000,000 of actual cash had been spent on the prop- 
erty of the railroads of the country since 1907. Figuring 
the proportion applicable to the Class 1 railroads, that would 
be $5,200,000,000 cash put into these properties since 1907. 
Quite a considerable amount of so-called or possible over- 
capitalization is thus absorbed’ under the operation of the 
plan. 


Wages 


“There is another ‘point to be considered in respect to 
the value of these properties. In 1917 the amount paid to 
the employees of the railroads was $1,700,000,000. This 
was increased by Mr. McAdoo in 1918, $900,000,000, or a 
total of $2,600,000,000, 53 per cent of the gross earnings of 
$4,900,000,000, of that time, and with an estimated increase 
of $800,000,000 in 1919, or a total of $3,400,000,000 or 62 
per cent of the $5,500,000,000 gross earnings of today. If 
the value of labor has increased over $1,700,000,000 in 
1917 to $2,600,000,000 in 1918, it may be asked what should 
now be added to the total value of all of the railroads. I 
think the question of over-capitalization may be disposed of, 
certainly in the consideration of the application of the 6 per 
cent fixed percentage return on the property investment in 
the railroads in the aggregate, using this amount as the 
measure which the custom of the past has made use of; so 
we have not brought an innovation into the situation. 

“In a legislative use of this measure for computation we 
presume you would state in the act that this is the only pur- 
pose of its use and it is in no manner whatsoever taken 
to reflect any actual value of these properties. 

“We have asked that pending the putting into effect the 
fundamentals of this plan that the standard return now being 
paid to the railroads be continued. It would be most dis- 
astrous owing to existing conditions for these properties to 
be returned, no matter what may be the legislation enacted, 
if the time is not given within which to bring about the proper 
adjustment of the affairs of the railroads and to meet such ex- 
sting conditions. I think the owners of these properties have 
shown a fine spirit in this whole situation. I do not know 
of another instance where the owners of great properties 
have come forward with a suggestion of limitation of earn- 
ings to an amount which would give them a mere legal 
minimum return on their investment.” 
Mr. Warfield asserted that the railway executives had 
apparently experienced a change of heart after Judge Lovett 

came a member of their “steering committee.” He also 
criticised their attitude toward state commissions, saying 
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that nothing has so interfered with the solution of the rail- 
road problem as the “antiquated policy of damning the 
state commissions.” 

In reply to questions as to what would prevent the rail- 
roads from making extravagant expenditures if assured an 
average return of 6 per cent, Forney Johnston, of counsel 
for the Warfield plan, said the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission should supervise expenditures and establish a stand- 
ard of maintenance. 

Representative Sanders of Louisiana asked whether, if 
the roads of a given region should earn much over 6 per 
cent in one year, the commission would not probably reduce - 
rates the next year. Mr. Johnston replied that it could. 

“Then there would be no excess earnings to divide,” said 
Mr. Sanders. 


State Commissions Want Jurisdiction Restored 


C. E. Elmquist, president of the National Association of 
Railway and Utilities Commissioners, appeared before the 
committee on August 28, urging the amendment of the 
Esch-Pomerene bill in such a way as not only to preserve 
the state jurisdiction over local rates and service, but also, 
according to some members of the committee, as to restore 
some of the powers already taken from them by court de- 
cisions. Mr. Elmquist said the state commissions were in 
favor of consolidations, federal regulation of security issues 
and other provisions of the bill but want to have a chance 
to pass on local features of the various questions to be passed 
on by the Interstate Commerce Commission. He suggested 
that each state commission might be used as a regional com- 
mission. He also made a general attack on other plans 
which he said provide for some kind of a guarantee of re- 
turn, on the ground that he did not know of any regulating 
commission, state or federal, that believes the government 
should guarantee any return and because of a general 
opinion that as a practical matter rates could not be made 
on such a basis. He also asserted that a guarantee would 
result in inefficiency and extravagance because there would 
be no incentive to a railroad to earn money “to contribute 
to a jackpot.” He ignored the provisions of various plans 
for allowing a railroad to keep a third or some other pro- 
portion of anything it could earn over 6 per cent. Mr. 
Elmquist opposed the Plumb plan on the ground that it 
would take away $214,000,000 of taxes a year from the 
states. 

After the return of the roads to private management, Mr. 
Elmquist said, the rate question will be one of reduction 
rather than of increase, because “under the highest level of 
rates ever known” the railroads would have no reason to 
fear bankruptcy. 

H. R. Platt and W. R. Evans, representing the Great 
Lakes Transit Corporation, and Harvey Goulder, repre- 
senting tramp vessels on the Great Lakes, opposed giving the 
Interstate Commerce Commission jurisdiction over water 
rates. 


Bryan Wants Dual Government Ownership 


W. J. Bryan appeared before the committee on August 
29, attracted, he said, by the widespread interest in the rail- 
road question at this time, to the opportunity to present 
again his old plan of dual government ownership of the 
railroads, the main trunk lines to be purchased and operated 
by the federal government and the intrastate lines by the 
states. He said this plan would make is possible to acquire 
the railroads gradually. one state at a time, while the 
federal government would have to pay out only about $4,000,- 
000,000 or $5,000,000,000, and perhaps could buy the lines 
cheaper if given the right to construct new lines. He in- 
sisted that it would cause no difficulty if some state acquired 
their lines before the others did. Mr. Bryan refrained very 
carefully from discussing practical details, particularly after 
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several members of the committee had asked him some 
practical questions and showed that most of his information 
on the railroad situation was 10 to 25 years old, and after 
Representative Winslow had told him he was not quite con- 
fident that Mr. Bryan was not doing some “romancing.” 
He said that a private monopoly is “indefensible because it 
cannot be defended and intolerable because anything that 
cannot be defended cannot be tolerated.” He did not care 
either to condemn or endorse the Plumb plan, saying he 
was for it on the ground that it provided for nationalization 
but thought that it was bad in some other respects. He 
preferred government operation as well as ownership and 
objected to the proposed division of the board of directors. 
He did not think that the officers and employees together 
should have two-thirds of the board and the public only 
one-third, nor that 20,000 officers should have as many as 
the rest of the employees or the rest of the public. 

Bird M. Robinson, president, and Ben B. Cain, assistant to 
the president, of the American Short Line Railroad Asso- 
ciation, proposed a number of amendments to the Esch bill 
for the protection of the interests of the short lines. Mr. 
Robinson said that the “ruthless treatment” of the short lines 
by the Railroad Administration would result in wholesale 
liquidation of their affairs unless Congress does something 
for them. He said he was speaking for 35,000 miles of 
line. Mr. Cain said the transportation industry is faced with 
a crisis which perhaps threatens our national economic 
structure and that the question of government or private 
ownership depends on whether the railroads are allowed 
sufficient revenues to place them on a sound financial foot- 
ing. He pointed out that there are only 14 of the railroads 
of the country whose stock has sold at par or above from 
1914 to January 1, 1919. 


Maximum Earnings of 
Engineers and Conductors 


EPRESENTATIVE THOMAS L. BLANTON, of Texas, has 
been putting into the Congressional Record some in- 
teresting statements regarding the maximum earnings 

of engineers and conductors which he has received from 
the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore & Ohio, with some 
further comments on how the earnings were built up fur- 
nished by Director General Hines. Mr. Hines said the high 
earnings resulted from overtime, but he did not show the 
total number of hours worked. 

August 19, Mr. Blanton inserted the following letter from 
R. L. O’Donnel, general manager of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, relative to the maximum wages paid engineers and con- 
ductors for July, 1919: 

“In accordance with your request of the 14th instant, we 
show below the highest maximum wages paid to any freight 
engineer, passenger engineer, passenger conductor, and 
freight conductor during the month of July, 1919, in the 
service of the Pennsylvania Railroad, eastern lines: 


I NN aid iia 5 nd webs 6 raceme Rita aw dwn me wane ee ee eee $392.35 
POGROMEOY CUMIMGET 6c ccc ccc cccece D Aladin ioe emtinrd wea ek kee aaa 376.85 
I 5 Ga acs ok car Bila pie eth: k anki all mental ate chad ora 313.90 


Freight conducto; 


Later Mr. Blanton inserted the following letter from 
Mr. Hines: 

“T have noted in the Congressional Record for August 19 
your remarks giving the highest maximum wages paid any 
freight engineer, passenger engineer, passenger conductor, 
and freight conductor on the eastern lines of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad in July, 1919. 

“T find the figures given by you to be correct, but I think 
you should know the circumstances under which these wages 
were paid. I inclose herewith a memorandum giving just how 
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the wages received by each of the men mentioned were built 
up, how many days they worked, and how many days they 
have been in the service in order to reach the wages given. You 
will notice that in order to return the amounts given two of 
these men worked 31 days, one of them worked 29 days, and 
the fourth worked 26 days; only one of them gets Sundays 
off. You will also note that each of these men worked overtime 
—one of them 7.4 hours overtime, the second 121 hours over- 
time, the third 144.8 hours overtime, and the fourth 159.9 
hours overtime, and with one exception the overtime made up 
a very large proportion of the total wages received. To show 
that these earnings are not typical, I quote herewith a table 
showing the average of rates in effect in 1917 and the aver- 
age of rates in effect following the increase in pay given to 
this class of employees in April of 1919: 


Now 
Service Occupations 1917 ordered 
Passenger ....... a . 1$135.00 to $165.00 1$180.00 
Passenger ....... NS errr re 24.47 25.79 
OS eee COMGUCIOSS. 6 oe ocecces 24.09 25 40 
EE -aeewnaraa BANE. kis evureewes 25.33 26.64 


‘Average per month. ?Per day. 

Note.—Lecause of the wide variety of rates it is impossible to do other 
than show the increases on the average, ignoring both maximum and mini- 
muin rates. 


“In view of the wide comment caused by the earnings which 
you quoted, I hope you may have the facts presented in this 
letter also inserted in the Congressional Record.” 

STATEMENT FROM Drrector GENERAL ACCOMPANYING THE ForeEcoInc 

LETTER. 


W. S. Laurie, vassenger engineer, West Jersey & Seashore Railroad. 
Entered service as engine cleaner in July, 1894; made fireman in 1895; 
promoted to cngineman June, 1903. Paid $376.83 in July, 1919. 





ee a ere ey A ae ee er $329.44 
ee NN I on haa ete acaica carci hades cmwne#-+uln ced «sib sin 4.32 
ey Cs A ioe a boca cca bien tba do due Ke dino sees se een 16.05 
ee ce gaia witlecwracdin ee Re oes ence s.claen-s 9.43 
Sb DD TEAR, GE FOUN 6 56 6n bs Se howeweeesecscteccees .24 
D GAPS GA FOS 6k 6 6 cvcdtccsnveces EP ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 12.10 
Ae Ss I 65d id RR eho c8e se nec endsrbnons 5.25 
I aa. ere boars oak hea ale na belo nN kee 6 we baw bets $376.83 
Runs passcnger train from Hillside Station, Philadelphia, to Cape May 
ana return. ’aid a minimum day in each direction, distance of 94 


niles cach way. Worked every day in the month. 





_ R. C. Christy, passenger conductor, Renova, Pa., Pennsylvania Railroad 
Entered sei'vicc in 1890 as passenger brakeman; promoted to conductor in 
May, 1&96: 


ee Se re MI OE Le BE i oo ekki sccsesesssasvescecet $223.18 
ae ey Pas + Ror tiimdwasedhewenasteciosocesaends 90.75 
is Gai ea ed pice ake MOM wasedsny enKeeuedsee $313.93 
Runs passcnger train in skort-turn run. Worked 26 days in July and 
laid off one day. Does not work on Sundays. Paid on average of 4 


hours 55 minutes overtime per day. 





M. McGowan, freight engineer, West Jersey & Seashore Railroad. 
Futerea service as truck watchman April 22, 1884; made fireman in June, 
1890; promoted to engineer in July, 1990. 


ee on cohen Cia Meeks Hees be SR ON aCe eee eemes $228.98 
a MO oven chin ailae G.S:0siks.5 Male G ere MW dle ra wee enessceewee 31.98 
Gee Sn. GA NUNIE, BO Ole 5 icsd contin cnesadserssacendodeve 131.39 

RD sia pire tae a aareh eae Chie a ee aed ae be eeien) Kees $392.35 


Runs betwcen Camden and Atlantic City. Laid off two days during 
month. Averages 123 miles per day. 





Tohn FitzGibbon, freight conductor, Allegheny Division. Entered service 
January, 1837, as freight brakeman; promoted to freight conductor March 
25, 1891, and then he went from freight conductor to engineer of steam 
shovel in April, 1902; freight conductor again in December, 1902: 


25 Si OE es ook ocak dee bod cc ckécvescsenveeusd $189.48 
159.0 hours overtime, at $0.74 an hour.......ccccccesccscceces . 118.3% 
1.2 nours switching service at end of run..........0seeeeeeereeee? 80 

NE a. awad nk BS gees hae Cae RERE ewe res nes ee rer eieEE $308.57 


Runs locai between Ojl City and Brockton. Made one additional trip 
in July, acccunt doubling one day. Normally makes 31 trips per month. 

Mr. Blanton also put in the record the following letter from 
C. W. Galloway, federal manager of the Baltimore & Ohio: 

“In answer to yours of August 14, addressed to the general 
manager of Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, I give below, as ™® 
quested, the highest maximum wages paid to each freight 
engineer, passenger engineer, freight conductor, and passeng* 
conductor for month of July in the Baltimore & Ohio service: 


PASSENMET CHAMCST 0 0'o 0 cheered vec vccccesececesocccecrcccsvoesses $340 
PE MNOS ia os o:8 drs ascce ce eee pe eeceeceseercrevenes eee 334,60 
NE USS kids ac bcld saw, eelwoemeesad ees nescee sens 305.05 


PEGE CEE Wi cgceccenscndeerecetebewnecdceds bi seereeerns 
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Doings of the United States Railroad Administration 


Radievada Earned $2,000,000 More Than Standard Return in 
July. Shop Hours Increased to Nine 


FTER nine months of deficits since last September the 
A railroads in July earned about $2,000,000 more than the 
guaranteed standard return although if the recent in- 
crease awarded the shop employees, retroactive to May 1, 
which they have not yet accepted, had been included, the 
month’s net would have been reduced by nearly $4,000,000, 
as the increase in wages is estimated at about $40,000,000 
year. 
: Detailed statistics will shortly become available of the 
operating results for July of practically all the Class I rail- 
roads and large terminal companies in federal operation. 
These results will indicate that the net operating income for 
the month was about $77,000,000. After allowing for one- 
twelfth of the annual rental due the railroad companies whose 
,ailroads are covered by these statistics, the net gain to the 
government was about $2,000,000. The net loss for the 
seven months ended July 31 was $290,526,307. 
The corresponding net gain or loss for these same proper- 
ues by months of the present calendar year, as given out by 
the Railroad Administration, has been as follows: 


Net gain or loss to the Government 
after allowing 
for one-twelfth of the annual rental 
a 





as, | 


_ 
month Net gain Net loss 
Pa pi:e. «raha ere acaaiaew Bale es $57,782,557 
MEE A 5 5 os! tac hescarataogimostes! atte 65,430,850 
Ns en 5 orang oatg ateanee he unaTe es 64,881,856 
RRR ie ltr Rata sated 48,757,056 
BN AiG cin 6.o did. d's Sule ele ee Mee eee ree 33,642,128 
RN ae erates sia: Sisciins wacgial adele Sas ees ine 22,031,860 

july (estimated) ......02.-see00- $2,000,000 


—__—_ $290, 526,307 


Net loss for seven months........ 


The falling off in freight business as compared with the 
years 1918 and 1917 continues to be an important factor, 
but the month of July, 1919, shows a slight improvement 
over June, 1919, in the actual business handled. The per- 
centage of decrease compared with the same month of 1918 
and 1917 is also less than in June. This is indicated by the 
following comparison of net ton miles per mile of road per 
day: Revenue and non-revenue 

. ton miles per mile of road per day 

= Sa 


a 

. 1939 1918 1917 
ofits ewe. '52 wi Patoctontns wigshcster 4,275 3,878 4,770 
ae ee eros 4.002 4,591 4,511 
ESE RBIS RRS cae nen reaane ee: 4,059 5,273 5,192 
AN Re bain tag 4.134 5/471 5.257 
May 4.524 5,226 5,617 
Rs Aitac ce tee tier ei coin tes 4,615 5,423 5,694 
RS Fie cee eines ser, tS 4,878 5,487 5.441 
Seven months ended July 31..... 4,351 5,044 5.107 


The net operating income for July for the past six years 
has been as follows: 1919, $75,600,000; 1918, $137,800,000; 
1917, $92,600,000; 1916, $90,500,000; 1915, $72,200,000; 
1914, $63,200,000. The July earnings when compared with 
the traffic moved and the extent of the railroad plant, are 
hext to 1914 the lowest in many years. Ten years ago the 
July net was above $70,000,000, and since then nearly six 
billion dollars, or nearly one-third of all the railroad capital 
in the country, has been added to the actual investment. 

Comparison of the month’s earnings with July, 1918, 
shows a loss of about $60,000,000 in net. The two months 
are comparable, because the present level of freight and pas- 
Senger rates was fully effective after July 1, 1918. 


A preliminary comparison of this year’s with last year’s 
earnings shows these results: 


Increase 


. July, 1919 July, 1918 or decrease 
ee © de alae ak $447.952,000 $463,001,000 3.2% dec. 
 < igeampen veh cuient utes 353.289 000 313,500.000 12.8% inc. 

‘ oper. income..... 75,331,000 136,026,090 44.6% dec. 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

The eastern roads earned $33,200,000, a loss of $28,400,- 
000 as compared with last year. The western roads earned 
$32,900,000, a loss of $20,100,000, and the southern roads 
earned $9,300,000, a loss of $12,000,000. 

Freight traffic in July was 11 per cent less than a year ago, 
but 25 per cent greater than the July average in the three- 
year test period. Passenger traffic again showed a consider- 
able gain over last year. 

Despite the reduced tonnage hauled, the July expenses are 
$40,000,000 greater than a year ago, and $120,000,000 
greater than two years ago. As compared with the average 
for July in the pre-war test period, expenses have risen 
$170,000,000, or 95 per cent. 


Report Asked of Uncompleted 
Or Deferred Improvement Work 


D. C. E. Circular No. 22, issued by the Division of Capi- 
tal Expenditures, directs that in order that the director 
general may be enabled to furnish the railroad companies 
with definite information as to the status of all uncompleted 
work involving a charge to capital account which has been 
discontinued or indefinitely deferred, together with the ex- 
penditures made by him in connection therewith, and for 
the purpose of dropping from all D. C. E. reports the un- 
expended authorizations, federal managers (or general 
managers where federal managers have not been appointed) 
should cause to be prepared a detailed report on D. C. E. 
Forms 18 and 18-A, including the following: 

1. Projects originally authorized by the railroad com- 
panies prior to federal control but which were not brought 
to a completion, leaving the work in an uncompleted state. 

2. Projects commenced during federal control which 
have been discontinued or indefinitely deferred or so modi- 
fied that portions of the work will be left in an uncom- 
pleted state. 

3. Projects authorized during federal control but on 
which no work was done nor any expenditure made. 


Status of U. S. R. A. Open-Top Cars 


Director General Hines has a statement in connection with 
the car supply situation, giving the status 1s of August 26, 
1919, of the open-top cars contracted for by the Railroad 
Administration. Of the total of 50,000 open-top cars men- 
tioned, 45,000 are coal cars. 


Open-Tor Cars 


55-ton Com 70-ton 


70-ton 


Hopper Gond. Hopper low side Total 

Number ordercd ...............+- 22000 20,000 3,000 5,000 50,000 

Completed and in service August 26 12,935 8,051 762 2,397 24,145 
Compicted and in storage August 26 
{the numbering and placing of 
these cars in service is now in 

progress) POe wee ed cals was 8.186 8498 ..... 794 17,478 

(OS a aepere nt arene F 879 3,451 2,228 1,809 8,377 


The cars shown as being in storage, the statement says, are 
being numbered by the car works and placed in service 
at the rate of 250 to 275 per day. The railroad shops have 
been called upon to assist in numbering such cars and this 
will increase the daily number of such cars placed in 
service hereafter. 

The cars shown as yet to be built are being built and 
placed in service at the rate of 75 per day, so that from 
325 to 350 cars of this class are being put into service 
daily. 

The composite gondolas are being delayed because two 
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of the large plants have been on strike for the last month 
and consequently are turning out very few. 

Two plants are building 70-ton low-side cars. One is 
now on strike. 

Hours of Shop Employees Increased to Nine 

The effect of the recent strikes of shop employees is 
plainly seen in the reports of bad order freight cars as 
of August 9, when the percentage of bad orders had in- 
creased to 9.3, although the strikes were not terminated 
until about a week later. On August 9 there were 144,000 
cars requiring heavy repairs and 83,000 requiring light 
repairs. Since then the shop employees have been put on 
a nine hour a day basis. On August 2 the bad order cars 
were 8.5 per cent, as compared with 7.1 per cent on the 
corresponding date in 1918. About 135,000 required heavy 
repairs and 73,000 light repairs. A year ago the classifi- 
cation was not recorded. On July 26, the date of the last 
report preceding the strike, the percentage was 8.5 as com- 
pared with 7.2 the year before, and 139,183 required heavy 
repairs and 68,922 light repairs, a total of 208,105. On 
that date 106 roads or 77.9 per cent had more than 4 
per cent of their cars in bad order and 30 roads, or 22.1 
per cent, had less than 4 per cent. Forty per cent of the 
bad orders were box cars and 25 per cent were gondolas. 
The number of bad order cars increased during the spring 
months while traffic was light and while the Railroad Ad- 
ministration was exerting great pressure to effect economies. 
In February the hours of the mechanical forces were re- 
duced from the war basis to eight hours a day and in 
March the forces were reduced. At that time there were 
400,000 to 500,000 surplus freight cars. In the latter part 
of June, when traffic began to pick up and a large number 
of cars were automatically put in the bad order class by being 
assigned for grain service, orders were issued to increase 
the car repair forces, but the strike came before much 
headway had been made. 

New Reports on Coal Car Performance 

The Car Service Section has taken steps to secure more 
detailed information of its own regarding the performance 
of and requirements for coal cars so that it may have a check 
against the figures furnished by coal operators and published 
weekly in the bulletins of .he Geological Survey, which have 
been used by the National Coal Association in its propa- 
ganda of criticism of the Railroad Administration for not 
supplying enough coal cars. The coal association has: been 
making particularly effective use of these reports since the 
strike of the railroad shop employees, in its testimony before 
the Senate committee that is investigating the coal situation, 
as showing a large percentage of full time output lost by 
the mines by reason of car shortage. For the week ending 
August 23 this was reported as 25.7 per cent, but railroad 
men say this is in comparison with perfect conditions and 
that if the coal mines actually produced their full ideal out- 
put the result would be nearly twice the country’s normal 
requirements. The figures are also affected by the fact that 
those who want coal or cars badly place orders for more than 
they need. The new reports are called for in Circular C. S. 
70 as follows: 

“Beginning with the report for week ending September 6, 
1919, coal loading railroads in reporting to the car service 
section their weekly performance of coal cars, required, 
furnished, loaded and left over, will report not only the 
figures for the railroad as a whole, as is now done, but will 
report also the figures for individual coal loading districts 
according as the same may be assembled now by the re- 
porting officer of the railroad. 

“The purpose of this is to furnish us weekly with infor- 
mation as to the performance by individual railroads in vari- 
ous coal-loading districts, thereby enabling us to check more 
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closely the reports of the railroads against the reports made 
by operators to and published by the Geological Survey of 
the Interior Department. 

“You should also submit to the car service section with 
the report for September 6 a statement showing as accurately 
as possible the station or geographical limits of each indi- 
vidual district for which report is made that week and will 
be made subsequently.” 

W. C. Kendall, manager of the Car Service Section, also 
issued a circular recently directing the roads to put into ser- 
vice coal cars of a capacity of 75,000 lb., or less, which were 
put in storage at the time of a heavy car surplus in the spring, 
but they are not to be utilized in coal service generally, for 
which cars of higher capacity will be used preferentially. 


Freight Traffic Movement and Car Performance 


The net ton miles of revenue and non-revenue freight 
handled during the month of July show a decrease of 11.3 
per cent as compared with July, 1918, according to the 
monthly report of the Operating Statistics Section. The net 
ton miles per mile of road per day were 4,878 as compared 
with 5,487 in July of last year. Train mileage decreased 
13 per cent and car miles decreased 8.7 per cent, while the 
percentage of loaded to total car miles increased 4.8 per 
cent, from 64.9 to 68. The net ton miles per train mile 
increased from 710 to 724 but the net ton miles per loaded 
car mile decreased from 30 to 27.8. The car miles per car 
day decreased from 26.3 to 24.1 or 8.4 per cent. ‘The net 
ton miles per car day decreased 11.1 per cent. The percent- 
age of unserviceable cars was 8.7 as compared with 6.9 last 
July. 

For the seven months of the calendar year ended July 
30 the net ton miles show a decrease of 14 per cent and the 
net ton miles per car day of 13.3 per cent. The net 
ton miles per train mile show an increase from 660 to 677, 
or 2.6 per cent and the net ton miles per loaded car mile 
show a decrease from 28.7 to 27.8 or 3.1 per cent. The car 
miles per car day for this period averaged only 21.9 as com- 
pared with 24.2 in the corresponding period of 1918. 
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Ninth Convention of Tool Foremen’s Association. 


Standardization of Small Tools and Devices for Facilitating 
Work Are Principal Topics Discussed 


Chicago, Aug. 27-29. Following the opening prayer, 

held its ninth convention at the Hotel Sherman, 
the convention was welcomed by G. C. Niemeyer, represent- 
ing the states attorney. The president then introduced W. 
FE. Dunham, assistant to the general superintendent motive 
power and car department, Chicago & North Western, who 
spoke of the relation of the tool foremen’s work to the 
efficiency of the shop. 


Tc AMERICAN RAatLwAy TooL FOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Address of W. E. Dunham 


Mr. Dunham said in part: The tool foremen and the tool 
foremen’s organization are the heart and life of a railroad 
shop. What the tool room is and what the tool room foreman 
accomplishes ramify to every department. If the tool room 
is not furnishing efficient tools, the morale and spirit of the 
entire shop is gone. The tool foreman ought to give atten- 
tion to every tool in the plant and those from which the 
proper output is not being secured should be overhauled so 
that the utmost production can be obtained. We must see 
that the equipment the railroads have in their shops is in 
efficient condition. In this matter, the Tool Foremen’s Asso- 
ciation has a very vital part to play in the reconstruction 
period through which the railroads are going. 


President’s Address 


The president, C. A. Shaffer, (I. C.) reviewed the activi- 
ties of the association since the last convention in 1916. He 
urged the members to put forth a special effort to enlarge 
the organization and to continue the work which would bring 
about higher efficiency in railroad tool service. 


Standardization of Tools 


By E. J. McKernan 
Supervisor of Tools, A. T. & S. F., Topeka, Kan. 


In this day and age, the individual idea should be sub- 
ordinated to such an extent that we should adopt practices 
that would give better efficiency, reduce the cost of output 
and on the other hand simplify the tool situation whenever 
possible. It has been plainly shown that the adoption of 
standard practices by the Railway Master Mechanics’ Asso- 
ciation was a good move. When a standard “practice was 
adopted by that body, it was carried out to the letter on all 
railroads and considered standard. 

In the past eight years the members of the American Rail- 
way Tool Foremen’s Association have attended meetings and 
returned to their respective homes and made reports to their 
local officers on these subjects but unfortunately they did 
not get the co-operation that they should have received. As 
all the tool foremen who attend these conventions receive in- 
structions from their superiors to attend, they should be in- 
vested with such confidence that when they make a report 
‘ their superiors that a certain tool has met with the approval 
neciation and been adopted as standard, the higher 
; a ae put forth an effort to put this into practice. 
> en ‘ a the tool equipment on all American 
ruparaer ‘and use the same methods and practices there is 
n q ¥ 1on that it would eliminate a great deal of the mak- 

§ Of unnecessary tools. While I appreciate the fact that 
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the tool room foremen and the superintendents of motive 
power have a certain amount of self-pride in the making of 
all tools for their respective railroads, nevertheless, the pro- 
gressive man of today must be able to give and take when- 
ever necessary in order that he may develop a method that 
will get proper production. 

In the automobile industry, where all parts must be inter- 
changeable, the first practice is to get the tools made to the 
standard before starting production and these tools are main- 
tained to an extremely high standard of accuracy. If this is 
found to be good practice from a manufacturing standpoint, 
why is it not a good practice in the railroad shop? There is 
only one solution and that is co-operation and the insistence 
on the adoption of practical methods and standards. 

On the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, in order that we may 
get the proper results, it has been found very essential that 
ihe tools be standardized and whenever possible, drawings 
are made of the tools and then submitted to the tool room 
foreman so that they will be made up in a standard way. It 
is further found advisable that only tools which cannot be 
secured from the manufacturer for a reasonable price should 
be made in our tool room. It is not good practice for a rail- 
road shop tool room to manufacture tools that can be secured 
from the manufacturers for the same price or less than it 
would cost to make them locally. In some shops such tools 
are made but I consider it false economy due to the fact that 
there is a certain amount of loss incurred by the tool room 
and when standard tools are secured from the factory all the 
possibility of loss is overcome due to the fact that all tools 
are furnished in first class condition and free from flaws and 
defects. 

There is a vast difference of opinion between railroads 
in regard to a standard locomotive frame reamer. The 
greatest difference seems to be in the length over all and in 
the taper. If a standard length and taper of locomotive 
frame reamers could be universally agreed on, it would be 
possible to eliminate the excess cost due to ordering reamers 
of special type from the manufacturer as well as eliminating 
the carrying of many different lengths of reamers locally in 
the tool rooms. 

For illustration, on the Santa Fe lines a standard reamer 
has been adopted with a left hand spiral flute and of a 
standard length that will take care of the maximum and 
minimum requirements. Heretofore, there were a great num- 
ber of different lengths which have been eliminated by stand- 
ardization. By the adoption of the left hand spiral fluted 
reamer, the breakage has been reduced to about 20 per cent. 
While using the straight fluted reamer trouble was encount- 
ered due to the chipping out of portions of the flute and also 
chattering, while now this has all been eliminated for the 
left hand spiral retards the reamer to such an extent that it 
does not gouge or seize, especially while reaming steel frames 
on locomotives. All our reamers are Apered 1-16 in. in 
12 in. and I feel confident that with the proper co-operation 
of the mechanical heads on the various railroads throughout 
the United States, this point could be agreed upon. This 
standardization not only pertains to reamers but also to all 
other tools and equipment. 


DISCUSSION 


Several questions were raised regarding standard forms 
of reamers. There was some difference of opinion regarding 
the relative advantages of flutes in the form of spirals having 


























































































short and long pitches. The majority favored long spirals on 
reamers used with air drills, but the statement was made that 
the shorter spirals reduced the time but required heavier 
thrust to feed them. 


Promoting Safety in the Shop 


By J. C. Beville 
Tool Foreman, E. P. & S. W., El Paso, Tex. 


We must not forget while manufacturing new devices and 
tools that in each case we should keep in mind “Safety- 
First.” The prevention of injuries should be considered even 
more than the efficiency of the tool or device. Do you ever 
inspect the tools that are in daily use in your shop to see 
that they are in safe condition? The tool foreman should 
make this his business as he is more capable of determining 
the safety of tools. Our shop safety committee demands a 
report from the tool foreman on tools in all departments and 
this has brought about wonderful results in a decrease of 
injuries. The blacksmith shop, boiler shop, and even the 
different tool rooms are good places to find defective tools. 
There are numerous things in the shops and engine houses 
that are unsafe at their best and we must see that they are at 
their best. 


Other Papers 


J. J. Sheehan (N. & W.) described improved devices used 
in boiler work. A discussion of the making of carbon steel 
forgings for tools was submitted by J. P. Fuhrman (Great 
Northern). A paper on the heat treatment of steel by elec- 
tric furnaces was presented by H. Otto (A. T. & S. F.). De- 
scriptions of gages, tools and devices were also received from 
- J. B. Hasty (A. T. & S. F.), A. Connell (K. C. S.), J. B. 
McFarland (N. Y. C. & St. L.) and J. Berling (S. P.). 


General Business 


The association discussed the advisability of amalgama- 
tion with the American Railroad Association and a committee 
was appointed to consider and report on that question. The 
secretary reported a substantial increase in the membership. 
The following officers were elected: president, J. C. Beville, 
(E. P. & S. W.); first vice-president, J. B. Hasty, (A. T. & 
S. F.); second vice-president, G. W. Smith, (C. & O.); third 
vice-president, C. Helm, (C. M. & St. P.);  secretary- 
treasurer, R. D. Fletcher, (Crucible Steel Company); chair- 
man of executive committee, B. Hendrickson, (C. & N. W.). 


Watt-hour Meter for Recording 
Effect of Regeneration 


EN NEW ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES for the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul are being equipped with Economy 
duplex-dial watt-hour meters, which will measure 
accurately the energy consumed in driving the trains and 
also that returned to the line through regenerative braking, 
each reading being shown on one of the two cyclometer type 
dials. The locom@tives are of the Baldwin-Westinghouse 
passenger type. Each is equipped with six 533-hp. twin- 
armature motors, and one Sangamo Economy railway meter. 
These meters are a modification of the single dial type 
which is used ordinarily on street car and interurban sys- 
tems. They are manufactured by the Sangamo Electric 
Company, Springfield, Ill., and sold by the Economy Elec- 
tric Devices Company, Chicago. 
The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul uses watt-hour 
meters on its electric locomotives for three main reasons: 
(1.) Because certain accounting charges are distributed 
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on the basis of the watt-hour consumption required by elec- 
tric locomotives for the respective classes of train service. 
(2.) ‘To check the economical use of power in connection 
with the handling of the train. (3.) To provide operating 
and engineering data to check the economical and satisfactory 
operation of the electrification system as a whole. 

The electric locomotives in use at present are equipped 
with watt-hour meters, which give the net power used for 
any run; that is, the regenerated reading is subtracted from 
the motcred reading, but in order to get the approximate 
values of motored and regenerated energies respectively, jt 
is necessary to read the meters at certain points on the road 
between which the general use of power is either on the 
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The Economy Watt-hour Meter Showing the Dials for Record- 
ing Power Used in Motoring and Power Developed 
by Regeneration 


motoring side or the regenerating side. The Econom) 
duplex-dial meters, however, make separate records of the 
motoring and regenerated energy, so that readings of the 
meter are required only at the beginning and end of a run, 
and the results will be exact instead of approximate. 

In mechanical design these duplex-dial locomotive meters 
differ from the regular Economy meters used in electric 
railway power-saving work only in the dials and gear trains. 
The dial is of the duplex type with openings for two sets 
of figures as shown in the illustration. The reading for 
the motoring is above and for regenerating below, so that 
a subtraction can easily be made to get the actual net 
energy used for any period. The single meter element 
drives the two gear trains through a differential which ' 
arranged in such a way that when the locomotive is motor 
ing the energy drawn from the trolley is registered on the 
upper train, and when it is regenerating the energy " 
recorded on the lower train. The reversal is made without 
loss of motion in the gear train. 

In the design of this meter standardized parts are used 
The meter element is so mounted on a sub-base that it may 
be removed from the case with little effort and without dis 
turbing any heavy circuits. The case which protects the 
element is of heavy construction with tight-fitting Jom 
designed to exclude dust. These meters, without the 
shunts, may be checked easily as 10-ampere units. 
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A Concrete Foundation fora 
Wooden Water Tank 


NEW IDEA IN WATER tank supports has been put into 
A practice by the Chicago & North Western in the 

form of a reinforced concrete substructure for its 
24-ft. by 16-ft. wooden tub tanks. As shown in the draw- 
ings the design embodies the use of a concrete tower 10 ft. 
square inside, with walls heavy enough to carry the tank load. 
The space inside the tower is occupied by the service pipes 
so that the design obviates the need for a separate frost box 
which was an expensive auxiliary of the standard steel and 
wooden tank towers constructed by the North Western pre- 
vious to the development of the concrete tower. The roof of 
the box is expanded to form a circular slab 23 ft. in diameter 
with the top provided with ribs 6 in. wide and 1 ft. high, 
spaced 1-ft. 9-in. center to center to carry the planking of the 
tub in the same manner as joists and thus provide the neces- 
sary ventilation to resist decay. With a tub of creosoted 
planks these ribs could be omitted and the tank set directly 
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Details of the Reinforcement in the Top and Bottom Slabs 
7 and Walls 


on the solid top surface of the slab. Square holes through 
the top slab afford the necessary opportunity for pipe con- 
nections, but no openings to the outside are permitted which 
would serve to let in cold air in the winter time. The thick- 
ness of the slab varies from 1 ft. 6 in. directly over the 
tower to 1 ft. around the edge. 

The tower has walls 9 in. thick above the top of rail level 
but the part below, which normally extends about 4 ft. be- 
low the surface, is 1 ft. 3 in. thick. There is a door on the 
track side 3 ft. by 7 ft., with a window in each of the adja- 
cent sides, 2 ft. 814 in. by 3 ft. 9%4 in. The footing sup- 
port for the structure consists of a square slab of concrete 20 
ft. on a side with a thickness of 2 ft. 

The tower was designed for a weight of 429,000 Ib. for 
the tank when filled with water and a weight of 325,000 
lb. for the concrete substructure. The footing was designed 
for an average bearing pressure of 1,900 Ib. per sq. ft. and 
4 maximum pressure of 2,300 Ib. per sq. ft. The top slab 
is reinforced with a grid of 7-in. sq. bars in both the top 
and bottom faces, the bars in the bottom extending only to 
the limits of the portion that is 1 ft. 4 in. thick. The walls 
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are reinforced with No. 6 Rib metal while the footing has 
a grid of % in. sq. bars 10 in. spaced center to center in both 
directions in the bottom. In cases where a track spout is in- 
stalled it is supported from a wooden bracket carried on the 
side of the tower. 

This structure requires 81 cu. yd. of concrete, 7,735 Ib. 
of reinforcing bars, 730 lb. of Rib metal, and 35 lb. of No. 
16 wire. With the minimum depth of excavation as shown 
in the drawing about 80 cu. yd. of excavation is required. 
The type of tower shown in the drawings was selected after 
a study of several different designs including some with 
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Plan and Section of the Tower 


columns and one having a circular wall, but the one chosen 
was found to be the cheapest and also the simplest to con- 
struct. Estimates based on 1918 figures showed the cost of 
this design to be about the same as for a steel tower. Water 
tanks with concrete towers of the kind described were built 
last year at De Kalb, Ill., West Elgin and Caledonia and at 
Carroll, Iowa, and Deep River, while structures of this kind 
will be built this year at De Kalb, Ill., Manitowoc, Wis., and 
South Omaha, Neb. This design was developed by O. F. 
Dalstrom, bridge engineer, under the general direction of L. 
J. Putnam, chief engineer of the Chicago & North Western, 
Chicago. 





















































































Train Accidents in June’ 


HE FOLLOWING is a list of the most notable train acci- 
dents that occurred on the railways of the United 
States in the month of June, 1919: 


Collisions 
Kind of Kind of 


Date Road Place accident train Kil’d Inj’d 
19. Atlantic C. L.......Santa Fe re. F. & P 0 24 
“31. € CC. & St. L.... Mackinaw re. F. & F. 0 6 
25. Louisville & N...... Faxon be F. & F. 3 1 

Derailments 
Cause of Kind of 

Date Road Place derailment train Kil’d Inj’d 
5, Goes, B. OG O...-Aaieee tic ec Pp. @- 37 
=F eer S. Royalton d. track P. 0 16 
5. Chi. & N. W.......So. Omaha acc. obst. P. 0 2 
9. Pitts. & W. Va..... Hopedale, Pa. d. track P. 0 0 
11. Pitts. & W. Va.....Smiuthfield, O. d. track P, 0 2 
oe... Coes. BD Gliese cccess Waugh slide F. 3 0 
12. Texas & Pacific..... er  . . »eveee P, ace 43 
Se, Meee Go bvcccccs Scranton, S.C. unx P. 0 0 
%. Bete. & LL. Este. 20: Carbon, Pa. b. wheel P. & F. 2 0 
| eee Fergus Falls tornado r, 0 1 
24. Seaboard A. L...... Alamo cow Pp, 1 0 
25. Union Pacific ......Schuyler boiler FP. 0 2 


Other Accidents 


Cause of Kind of 
Date Road Place accident train 
13. Fort Worth & D. C..Ft. Worth, Tex. boiler P. 


Kil’d Inj’d 
i 
The trains in collision at Santa Fe, Fla., on the 19th, were 

northbound passenger No. 38, and a following train, loaded 

with logs. The passenger train had been stopped because 
of a burning trestle bridge. Twenty-two passengers and two 
trainmen were slightly injured. 

The trains in collision at Mackinaw, IIl., on the 21st, 
were westbound freights, through train No. 95 running into 
the rear of local No. 61, which was standing at the sta- 
tion. ‘The caboose and four cars were wrecked and thrown 
against the station building, a new structure, finished last 
year. The wreck took fire and the station building and 16 
cars were destroyed or badly damaged. Estimated total 
damage $17,000. ‘The collision is reported as due to neglect 
of flagging on the part of the local train. 

The trains in collision on the Louisville & Nashville at 
Faxon, Tenn., on the 25th, about 1 a. m., were northbound 
freight train No. 124, and southbound freight train No. 115, 
third section. Both enginemen, one fireman (of No. 124) 
and one brakeman were killed, and one brakeman was in- 
jured. The cause of the collision was, evidently, the forget- 
fulness of the engineman of No. 124, who had an order to 
wait at Faxon. He ran past the north switch before the 
conductor knew that the southbound train was not clear of 
the main track. The headlight of the northbound train, 
shining on a window of the telephone booth near the north 
end of the passing track, misled the conductor into thinking 
that he had seen the headlight of the southbound train 
(dimmed). 

The engines of both of these trains had electric headlights 
of- 250 c.p. each. The telephone booth is about 500 ft. south 
of the north switch and its window has four panes, each 8 
inches by 10 inches. Train 124 had 18 cars, and the con- 
ductor of this train first saw the reflection of the light when 
he was about 2,200 feet short of the siding, his train being on a 
curve. When he drew near and discovered his error, he 
rushed for the conductor’s valve. He found that the flagman 
had already opened it, but not in season to prevent the colli- 
sion. ‘The engineman of the southbound train had seen in 
the sky the rays of the light from the northbound train when 
a considerable distance short of the siding, and concluded that 
No. 124 was waiting at the station, mentioning his conclusion 
toa brakeman. Both engines were knocked off the track, and 
both boilers were dislodged from their frames. 





1Abbreviations and marks used in Accident List: 





re, Rear collision —be, Butting collision——xc, Other collisions——b, 
Broken———d, Defective——unf, Unforeseen obstruction——unx, Unex- 
plained——derail, Open derailing switch———ms, Misplaced switch acc. 








obst., Accidental obstruction ‘malice, Malicious obstruction of track, etc. 
boiler, Explosion of locomotive on road fire, Cars burned while run- 











ning P. or Pass., Passenger train———F. or Ft., Freight train (including 
empty engines. work trains, etc.)———Asterisk, Wreck wholly or partly 
destroyed by fire——-Dagger, One or more passengers killed. 
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The train derailed near Ashland, Neb., on the first of 
June, was a westbound special carrying troops. Four cars 
were overturned and fell into the Platte River, and were 
partly submerged. Twenty-seven soldiers were injured. 

The train derailed near South Royalton, Vt., on the 4th 
of June, was a northbound through passenger, the New Eng- 
land States Limited. One car was partly overturned and 
fell down a bank, and 16 passengers were injured, none very 
seriously. The cause of the derailment was distortion of the 
track by solar heat. 

The train derailed near South Omaha, Neb., on the night 
of the 5th of June, was eastbound passenger No. 8. The 
locomotive was thrown off the track at a switch by a piece 
of a brake hanger which had fallen from a westbound train, 
The engineman and fireman were injured. 

The train derailed on the Pittsburgh & West Virginia near 
Hopedale, Pa., on the ninth, was westbound passenger No. 3. 
No persons were seriously injured. The derailment was due 
to a defect in the track. 

The train derailed at Smithfield, Ohio, on the 11th, was 
eastbound passenger No. 2, running at about 35 miles an 
hour. One passenger and one trainman were slightly in- 
jured. ‘The derailment was due to uneven track. 

The train derailed near Waugh, Va., on the 12th, was an 
eastbound freight. ‘The engine was thrown off the track by 
a landslide, and with ten cars fell into James River. A part 
of the wreck not submerged took fire and 10 cars were burnt 
up. The fireman and one brakeman were killed, and the 
engineman was fatally injured. The landslide followed a 
cloudburst. ‘The fire was started by coals from the locomo- 
tive firebox. 

The train derailed on the Texas & Pacific at Ranger, Tex., 
on the night of the 12th, was an eastbound passenger. Three 
cars, next behind the sleeping cars, were thrown off the track 
at a switch and ran against a freight car on a side track. 


-Forty-three passengers were injured. 


The train derailed near Scranton, S. C., on the 12th, was 
southbound passenger No. 83. The train was running at 
regular speed and two sleeping cars were damaged. No 
passengers or trainmen were injured. The cause of the de- 
railment is reported as undetermined. 

The trains involved in the accident at Carbon, Pa., on the 
evening of the 16th were an eastbound freight and westbound 
passenger No. 19. Several cars in the freight train were 
derailed by the breaking of a wheel and the wreck fouled the 
westbound track. Into this obstruction the passenger train 
ran at about 25 miles an hour—and the engine was over- 


turned. The engineman and fireman were killed. No . 


passengers were seriously injured. 

The train derailed on the Great Northern near Fergus 
Falls, Minn., on the 22nd, was the westbound Oriental Lim- 
ited. The train was struck by a tornado, and 7 of the 11 
cars were thrown off the rails. .One baggage car was 
ditched. Only one person, a passenger, was injured. 

The train derailed on the Seaboard Air Line, at Alamo, 
Ga., on the 24th of June, was westbound passenger No. 11. 
The locomotive was overturned by striking a cow, and the 
engineman was fatally scalded. 

The train derailed on the Union Pacific at Schuyler, Neb. 
on the 25th, was a westbound passenger, extra No. 279, 
carrying soldiers. While running at about 35 miles an hout 
the locomotive was wrecked by the explosion of its boiler and 
the engine and five cars were thrown off the track. Est 
mated damage $13,255. No soldiers were injured. The en 
gineman and fireman were to all appearances uninjured, but 
the physician ordered them to lie off, the engineman two 
weeks and the fireman one week. The crown sheet had 
failed because of low water. 

The train involved in the accident on the Fort Worth & 
Denver City, near Fort Worth, Tex., on the 13th, was @ 
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northbound passenger. The locomotive was wrecked by the 
explosion of its boiler, and the engineman and fireman were 
scalded to death. 

Electric Car Accidents.—The most serious electric railroad 
accident reported in the newspapers in June, was a rear col- 
lision on the Elevated Railroad in Brooklyn, N. Y., on the 
23rd. Forty persons were injured. 

Canada.—Fastbound passenger train No. 14, of the Grand 
Trunk, was derailed near Cardinal, Ont., on the third, while 
running at full speed; cause, defective track. Six passen- 
gers slightly injured. A similar derailment on the same 
road occurred near Lindsay, Ont., on the 17th, two coaches 
being overturned; twelve passengers injured. An express 
train of the Canadian Northern was derailed near Port 
Arthur on the 13th, a dining car being ditched; four persons 
injured. 


Orders of the Regional Directors 


UTOMOBILE CARS—SAFETY CHAINS ON END DOORS.— 
A Order 233 canceling Order 227 of the Southwestern 

regional director states that the Safety Section 
recommends that chains or some other suitable device be 
applied on automobile cars with end doors to prevent these 
doors opening further outward than the line of the side 
of the car, and suggests that all cars, regardless of owner- 
ship, be so equipped as rapidly as possible. 

Repairs to New Freight Car Equipment.—The South- 
western regional director, in Order 232, states that when 
new freight car equipment built for the Railroad Ad- 
ministration is placed in shop or on track shop for repairs 
all bolts should be gone over and nuts tightened to insure 
taking up all shrinkage that has taken place since the 
cars were built. 

Freight Claims for Loss and Damage.—Circular 246 of 
the Southwestern region director states that a regional com- 
mittee on loss and damage freight claims has been organized 
to meet from time on the call of the chairman, and that this 
committee may call upon federal and terminal managers or 
their subordinates for representation at these meetings and 
for information. All concerned are requested to co-operate 
with this committee in order that aid may be given to the 
prevention of causes which bring about claims for freight 
loss and damage. 

Through Bills of Lading Via North Atlantic Ports—~-The 
Northwestern regional director, file 93-33-9, issues instruc- 
ions governing the issuance of through bills of lading on 
traffic moving via North Atlantic ports, Newport News, Va., 
and north, including Canadian Atlantic ports, which super- 
sede all previous instructions. The order outlines by whom 
and under what conditions through export bills of lading 
will be issued, 

Grain Embargo—Primary Markets.—Supplement 8 can- 
celing Supplement 3 to Circular 83 of the Northwestern 
‘egional director states that the permit system on grain for 
New Orleans, La., Galveston, Tex., Texas City and Port 
atthe became effective August 18. Individual permits will 
€ required on grain moving to these ports for either domestic 
°F export. Applications for such permits are to be made by 
oe in writing to representatives designated in Cir- 

r 


. Routing Instructions Allegheny Region.—Supplement 1 
. Circular 103A-Chicago, issued by J. E. Weller, resident 
railic assistant at Chicago for the Allegheny region, cancels 


ag 103A-Chicago (Railway Age, issue of June 20, page 


ene Instructions-Eastern Region.—G. H. Ingalls, 
2 the aoe assistant at Chicago to the Regional Director 
BC astern region in File 1871-1-301: cancels Circular 
(Railway Age, July 18, page 108). 
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A New Departure in 
Locomotive Feedwater Heaters 


HE WORTHINGTON PUMP & MACHINERY CORPORATION, 
New York, has developed and has in service on several 
Mikado locomotives a combined feed pump and feed- 

water heater, which follows closely its marine practice. 
This heater is of the open type, which is now generally used 
in stationary power plants and is capable of handling 60,000 
lb. of feedwater per hour. The full pressure of the exhaust 
steam is maintained in the heater, so that feedwater tem- 
peratures above 212 deg. F. are obtained when there is suf- 
ficient exhaust steam pressure available. It is designed for 
convenient attachment to the side of the locomotive boiler in 
a similar manner to that used for air compressors. 

The pump is of the vertical type with the steam cylinder 
at the top. It has two water cylinders, the upper or cold 
water cylinder taking cold water from the tender and de- 
livering it to the heater, and the lower or hot water cylinder 
taking the heated water from the heater and delivering it to 
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The Feed Pump and Heater Unit 


the boiler. The cold pump cylinder has a 6%-in. bore and 
the hot pump cylinder a 6-11/16-in. bore. Each of the 
pistons has four packing rings composed of 34-in. square 
(rockhard) piston packing. The drawing shows the pump 
valve assembly for both pump cylinders. The pump valves 
consist of three sheets of thin bronze, assembled with the 
smaller sheet on top and the largest on the valve seat. The 
pump valve seats, bolts, guards and springs are assembled 
before being placed in the pump. The suction valve seats 
are assembled with the long valve bolt projecting through the 
bottom of the pump chamber when the valves are in position. 
These valve seats make their joint on the pump chamber 
casting on the flat and not on the taper. The suction valves 
are held to their seat by the cap nuts on the lower end of the 
valve bolt, which is drawn up tight against two thin copper 
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gaskets. The discharge valve seats are larger than the suc- 
tion valve seats and’also make their joint on the flat. 

The heater is a cast iron box attached to the side of the 
pump by various pipe connections. ‘The cold water that is 
taken from the tender by the upper water cylinder is de- 
livered through a port in the side of the heater at the top, 
where it is sprayed into the upper part of the heater. Ex- 
haust steam from the exhaust ports of the locomotive is led 
into this upper part of the heater through a six-inch opening 
on one side of the heater close to the top. The cold water 
sprayed into this space condenses as much of this exhaust 
steam as is required to heat the water, and, mixed with the 
condensate, drops to the bottom of the heater, where it is 
taken by the lower cylinder of the pump and delivered to the 
boiler. A ™%4-in. air vent is provided to prevent the accumu- 
lation in the heater of the air carried into it by the cold water 
and by the exhaust steam.’ A pipe from this air vent is led 
to a point where the air can conveniently be discharged be- 
tween the tracks. 

The varying amount of-exhaust steam condensed in heat- 
ing the water necessitates some means of regulating the water 
level in the heater, and this is accompljshed by proportioning 
the pistons of the two pump cylinders so that there will be a 
tendency for a slight excess of water to accumulate in the 
heater. This excess of water will return to the upper pump 
cylinder where it mixes with the cold water from the tender 
passing through that cylinder, and is again delivered to the 
heater. The water level in the heater is regulated by a bucket 
which is free to move vertically on the central stem, and 




















Applied to a Mikado Locomotive 


_having holes in its top through which it is flooded when there 
is too much water in the heater, causing it to sink. In sink- 
ing it uncovers holes in the central stem on which it slides, 
permitting this excess of water to pass through a port to one 
of the suction valves of the cold water pump cylinder, from 
which it is returned to the heater with the water that is being 
taken from the tender. When the water level in the heater 
falls the bucket is partly emptied and rises, thus covering 
these holes and causing the cold pump cylinder to take all its 
water from the tender. The height of water in the boiler is 
regulated by the feed pump throttle, which consists of a 114- 
in. globe valve located in the cab. The valve connections 
between the heater and the locomotive are shown above. 

Exhaust steam is taken from the locomotive cylinders 
through holes cut in the back of the cylinder saddle casting 
and led through an angle stop check valve, thence through an 
oil separator having a continuous drip for the oil and water, 

and from this through the curved pipe to the top of the 





heater. The pump is driven by steam supplied through a 
pipe, which has a throttle valve conveniently located in the 
cab so that the pump can be operated at such speeds as con- 
ditions may require. The exhaust steam from the pump is 
led into the stop check valve, passes through the oil separator 
and thence to the heater with the exhaust steam from the loco- 
motive. The pipe which conducts the cold water from the 
tender is shown passing behind the air compressor and enter- 
ing the side of the upper or cold water pump cylinder, The 
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Section of Pump, Heater and Valve 


heated feedwater leaves the lower or hot water pump cylinder 
by an opening in the rear and passes through a feed line to 
the boiler check valve. 

So far as practicable the feed pump should be run con- 
tinuously while the locomotive is in operation, with the 
throttle open, but as the heater cannot recover any heat when 
there is no exhaust steam coming to it from the locomotive 
cylinders the injectors should be used to fill the boiler when 
the locomotive throttle is not open. 


Locomotive Headlight Switches 


HE KEYSTONE locomotive headlight switches now being 
T made by the Electric Service Supplies Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., are especially designed for control 
of electric headlights on locomotives. They are made in 
different types to meet the varied conditions which exist in 








Headlight Switch for Road Engines 


this service. The switch, as illustrated, however, 1s typical 
of the entire line, and probably is the most commonly used, 
since it provides “off” and “on” connections, and in addi- 
tion has a ferrule type resistance mounted upon its )@** 
which is used for dimming the headlight lamp. The switch 
illustrated, therefore, has three positions from left to right, 
“on,” “ar? and “dim.”’ 
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The switch blades operate in a plane parallel to the base 
and so close to it that the blade handle is not so liable to 
‘injury, in any position, as is the case with the ordinary 
knife switch. ‘The base is of heavy composition insulation. 
The switch blades are of the duplex type, spaced apart at 
their upper end by a contact bridge and bolted to it. At 
the lower end of the blade this spacing is made by the 
handle. A curved guide, which acts as a support to the 
blades, prevents bending or distortion. The blades wipe 
over the upper and lower surfaces of the side contact blocks. 
The switch blade is held at its “off” point by a spring 
plunger, which engages momentarily into a notch in the 
guide. Resistance units used are of the ferrule type. The 
switches are of rugged design to meet the severe requirements 
of locomotive service. All parts are made on an interchange- 
able basis so that repair parts will fit when obtained from 
the factory. This applies not only to the parts for any 
particular form of switch, but all similar parts are inter- 
changeable on any type of switch. 


-Precipitation of Solids from 
Smoke and Gases 


N THEIR CIRCULAR NO. 7375 the Westinghouse Electric & 
| Manufacturing Company has described an _ electrical 
method for recovering valuable material from smoke and 
gases. The system involves the use of a considerable amount 
of electrical apparatus, but it is quite simple, has proved 
very successful and may find its application in roundhouses 
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Treater at Plant of International Smelting Company, Miami, 
Arizona. View Shows Vertical Pipes and Hammers 
for Loosening Deposits 


and railroad powerhouses in large cities. Up to the present 
time its application has been limited to smelters and cement 
plants and, in most cases, the by-products collected by the 
precipitation have paid for the necessary equipment in a 
very short time. 

_A treater for electrical precipitation is a comparatively 
simple structure. In general it consists of two large hori- 
zontal flues connected together by a number of small vertical 
pipes. Gases enter through one flue, pass through the ver- 
tical pipes and are discharged through the other flue to the 
stack, exhaust fan or other draft producer. The gas is then 
exhausted into the atmosphere. Some treaters are operated 
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with an up draft, some with the down draft, according to 
the particular local conditions to be met. Some treaters em- 
ploy rectangular passages instead of pipes to connect the two 
flues. These are generally referred to as plate or box type 
treaters. The principle of operation for all these types of 
treaters is the same. 

The actual precipitation of a gas or fume occurs in the 
vertical pipes referred to above. Centered carefully in each, 
is suspended a small wire or chain. These constitute the 
negative electrodes of the treater system. The inside surface 
of the pipes constitutes a positive electrode. Each wire or 
chain is carefully insulated from its pipe and from the 
ground and is charged to a potential of from 25,000 to 65,000 
volts direct current. ‘The tubes themselves are grounded. 
Thus within each pipe is created an intense electrostatic field. 
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Schematic Diagram of Treater 


The gases passing through this field become ionized and the 
ions travel with high velocity in a direction at right angles to 
the electrode causing the field. These highly charged ions 
collide with the suspended solid and liquid particles in the 
gas and the ions impart a charge of high potential to such 
particles, which in turn travel toward the electrode of oppo- 
site polarity. Since the negative suspended electrode is of 
much smaller area than the electrode formed by the inside 
surface of the pipe, there is much greater electrostatic stresses 
per unit of area in the neighborhood of the wire, and as a 
result a far greater ionization about the wires. Thus, the 
gas receives a static charge of the same polarity as the wire, 
and the solid or liquid particles in the gas receive charges of 
this same polarity, which causes them to be projected against 
the inner surface of the pipe, where they tend to stick and 
accumulate until the electric power is turned off, after which 
the accumulation of dust is usually collected from the pipe 
by rapping the sides of the pipe and collecting the dust in 
hoppers at the bottom. 

The treater tubes are usually arranged in a series of units. 
Each unit or section is independent of the rest and is supplied 
with dampers and electrical disconnecting switches, so that 
it can be shut down for cleaning or repairs without interfer- 
ing with the operation of the other sections. 

To produce the high static charge on the suspended elec- 
trodes a uni-directional current of high voltage is used. 
Alternating current at low voltage is stepped up to the desired 
high voltage by means of a transformer and then changed 
to a uni-directional current by means of a mechanically 
driven rectifier. Accordingly, in addition to the necessary 
flues, tubes and high tension electrodes, the usual equipment 
for electrical precipitation involves the following: A source 
of low voltage alternating current, a step-up transformer, a 
high voltage rectifier, means for driving the rectifier, a 
switchboard and accessories. 
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The offices of the Mississippi-Warrior river section of the 
Railroad Administration, St. Louis, Mo., have been moved from 
the Third National Bank building to the Federal Reserve Bank 
building. 


Shopmen on the Baltimore & Ohio at Cumberland, Md., 
went on strike on Tuesday morning of this week. There are 
seven classes of mechanics represented among the strikers 
and they ask for an increase from 68 to 85 cents an hour. 
All mechanic helpers ask a raise from 45 to 60 cents an hour. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, Bureau of Valua- 
tion, has issued tentative valuations of the Greene County 
Railroad, the Carolina & Yadkin River, the Rome & North- 
ern, the Central of Arkansas, the Alabama Northern, the Flint 
River & Northeastern, and the Kinston-Carolina Railroad & 
Lumber Company. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has extended the 
effective date of its latest order requiring the railroads to 
make their freight cars conform to its standards of safety ap- 
pliance equipment from September 1, 1919, to March 1, 1920. 
This was done at the request of the Railroad Administration 
and the American Railroad Association. 


The New York-Toronto air race was won by Lieut. B. W. 
Maynard, who made the round trip between New York and 
Toronto in 465% minutes, an average of more than two miles 
a minute for 1,042 miles. Lieut. Maynard, because he is in 
the U. S. Army, cannot accept the prize of $10,000 offered by 
the Hotel Commodore, New York, to the pilot making the 
fastest time. 


The next annual meeting of the American Wood Preserv- 
ers’ Association has been postponed from January 27-29 
inclusive, to February 10-12 inclusive. This change was made 
necessary because of the fact that the automobile show will 
be held in Chicago the last week in January and it has been 
found impossible to make suitable arrangements for hotel 
facilities during that week. 


Four cars of an eastbound freight train buckled on a track 
adjoining that on which the eastbound Twentieth Century 
Limited of the New York Central was running, east of Paines- 
ville, Ohio, about 29 miles east of Cleveland, Ohio, on August 
31. The Century ran into the wreckage and its engineer was 
killed. The locomotive and passenger cars of the Century 
remained on the track. A few passengers were injured by 
broken glass. 


The Central Railway Club’s annual outing at Grand Island, 
New York, on August 28, was voted one of the most enjoy- 
able in the history of the organization by the 160 members 
who attended. A brief business session was held, during 
which announcement was made that the campaign for a mem- 
bership of 1,000 has been progressing so well that only about 
100 more are required to bring the membership list up to the 
desired number. 


Traffic over the Altamaha river bridge has been completely 
blocked since Thursday morning, August 28, when a train on 
the Georgia Coast & Piedmont broke through the trestle 
about a quarter of a mile east of Darien, Ga. The train con- 
sisted of the engine, three box cars, baggage car and one 
coach. The box car next to the engine and the tender left the 
rails, falling off the trestle which is about 20 ft. high at this 
point. The rest of the train remained balanced on the edge 
of the trestle. No one was injured. 


As an indication of the early completion of the field work 
of the federal valuation forces, all but five of the roadway 
and track parties in the Pacific District have already been 
disbanded and it is expected that the remaining parties will 
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complete their work about November 1, when they will also 
be disbanded. Likewise in the Southern District, the field 
work has been substantially completed and the field parties 
either have been or will be disbanded in the near future. A 
large part of the field forces in the Western District are now 
also being disbanded. 


The American Society for Testing Materials, in accordance 
with the policy inaugurated in 1917, will publish the tentative 
standards of that society in part I of the proceedings and will 
also publish these tentative staridards in a separate volume for 
the convenience of those who may wish to use them in that 
form. The 1919 edition will contain the 62 specifications, tests, 
methods and definitions which have been accepted by the society 
as tentative of which 23 are new this year and 9 have been 
revised. This volume will comprise about 350 pages and is 
expected to be available for distribution in November, about a 
month earlier than the proceedings. 


The Southern Pacific, through the offices of the Railroad 
Administration, has applied to the Railroad Commission of 
the State of California for authority to abandon passenger 
service between Long Beach, Cal., and San Pedro. Accord- 
ing to the petition filed, competition by the Pacific Electric 
and auto transportation forced the abandonment of the 
regular service, the company compromising by attaching a 
coach to a switching train. This change was made in Janu- 
ary, 1913, and as passenger service has proved a failure, the 
electric line and the auto transportion have been able to han- 
dle all the traffic because of their more frequent and rapid 
trips. 


A delegation representing the railroad shopmen recently 
called upon Governor J. P. Goodrich of Indiana and urged 
the establishment of a state mediation committee to inves- 
tigate strikes and threatened strikes before calling out state 
troops “unnecessarily.” It was pointed out that great ex- 
pense could have been saved the state had troops not been 
sent to Hammond, Ind., to end the recent disorders result- 
ing from the strike of employees at the plant of the Standard 
Steel Car Company. This contention, however, was not 
concurred in by the governor who acted without hesitation 
when local authorities at Hammond admitted their inability 
to preserve order. Governor Goodrich has taken the matter 
under advisement and will hold further conferences with the 
shopmen’s representatives. 


The Canadian Railway War Board, in a recent circular, 
states that reports received by the Board indicate that the 
shipment of coal from mines in the United States is being 
reduced as a result of an insufficient car supply, and that any 
serious shortage in the output of coal will mean a correspond- 
ing reduction in the amount of fuel shipped on Canadian or- 
ders. The Board advocates eliminating all unnecessary de- 
lays in the handling of coal cars in order to assist in avoid- 
ing or reducing the anticipated coal shortage. The circular 
further states that “hopper” or self-clearing cars must, im- 
mediately upon release, be returned empty to the United 
States lines designated by existing orders of the Railroad 
Administration but that flat bottom cars may be used for 
return loading to United States points in accordance with 
current instructions when such loading will not involve un- 
due delay. 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, the Order of Rail- 
road Conductors and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engt 
neers recently attempted to act as mediators in the strike ©! 
street railway motormen and conductors at Muskogee, Okla., 
only to be compelled eventually to make a public statement 
that the strike was illegal and not deserving of the support 
of the railway brotherhoods. The car men went on strike 
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for higher wages on August 22. Car service was maintained, 
however, by the use of non-union men while efforts were 
made to end the strike by negotiation. After several delays 
the four railway brotherhoods decided to act as mediators 
and accordingly called a conference of the street car men, 
company officers and representative citizens of Muskogee, 
resulting in the statement on the part of the brotherhoods 
that the men had taken an unwarranted stand in refusing 
wage advances which officers of the street railway had 
offered. 


The Missouri, Kansas & Texas of Texas, with the approval 
of the Railroad Administration, has closed a contract for five years 
with the Mexican Petroleum Corporation for its requirements 
of fuel oil for use on its locomotives in Texas. These require- 
ments are estimated at two million to two and one-half million 
barrels of oil per year. The oil corporation agreed to advance 
the funds necessary to cover the capital expenditure in making 
the change from coal to oil, in an amount not exceeding $750,000. 
As the expenditures are made, the railway furnishes monthly 
statements to the oil corporation which advances funds to the 
amount covered by the statements. The receiver in turn issues 
his receipt for the funds so advanced, such receipts to bear 6 
per cent from the date of issue until paid. Repayment is to 
be made at the rate of 35 cents per barrel of oil purchased... It 
is estimated that the saving effected by the change from coal 
to oil will be large while the saving in operating expenses 
during the period of federal control will amount to more than 
the sums expended in connection with the change and charged 
to operating expenses during that period. 


General Foremen’s Convention 


The fifteenth convention of the International Railway General 
Foremen’s Association met at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, on 
September 2, with L. A. North, superintendent of shops of the 
Illinois Central, Burnside, Ill., presiding. At the opening ses- 
sion addresses were delivered by President North and R. H. 
Aishton, regional director of the Northwestern region. The 
meeting on Wednesday was devoted to the consideration of 
safety measures in shops and engine houses and opened with an 
address by R. C. Richards, claim agent of the Chicago & North 
Western. An abstract of the addresses and papers will be pub- 
lished in next week’s issue. 


National Safety Congress 


The program for the Eighth Annual Safety Congress of the 
National Safety Council to be held at Cleveland, Ohio, October 
1 to 4 inclusive, has been completed, as have arrangements for 
the meeting. The congress will open on Wednesday morning 
at 10 o’clock with the annual meeting of members at which 
David Van Schaack, president of the National Safety Council, 
will act as chairman general and sectional meetings will con- 
tinue until Saturday afternoon, the last meeting being held at 
2 o’clock, October 4. The general sessions to be held will deal 
with employees representation, Americanization, health and safety 
education. The safety work in various industries will be dis- 
cussed in sectional meetings devoted to particular or co-related 
industries. In connection with the congress a safety exhibit will 
be held at which manufacturers of safety devices will be repre- 
sented. This exhibit will be present under the joint auspices of 
the National Safety Council and the Safety Institute of America. 


Car Shortage Continues 


A close “follow up” system on freight cars to avert a serious 
car shortage was adopted by the nine roads entering Louisville, 
at a conference called by R. H. Morris, chairman of the traffic 
section of the Joint Operating Committee for the Railroad Ad- 
ministration in Louisville. At the same time the traffic depart- 
ment of the Louisville Board of Trade sent out a bulletin to all 
local shippers to enlist their aid in averting the threatened 
shortage. 

The steel mills in the Mahoning Valley district of Ohio are 
threatened with a shutdown as the result of the shortage of 
cars. The gondola shortage is the worst since the present car 
shortage began. 


The Savannah (Ga.) Sugar Refinery which produces more 
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than a million pounds of sugar daily complains that its ship- 
ments are being seriously curtailed because of inability to secure 
empty cars. 

Though the car shortage at Cincinnati terminals is still acute, 
John A. Morris, Cincinnati Terminal Manager of the Railroad 
Administration, says that it is due rather to an immense increase 
of railroad transportation than to an actual shortage of cars. 
Business in the Cincinnati district is reported to be unusually 
good. 


Protest Against Esch-Pomerene Bill 


S. H. Cowan, representing the National Live Stock Raisers’ 
Association at Fort Worth, Tex., has protested against that 
section of the Esch-Pomerene bill relating to car service in a 
letter to Chairman Esch of the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. Mr. Cowan said in part: 

“In behalf of those I represent, in addition to what I have 
presented at the hearings on H. R. 4378, August 18 and 19, 
I appeal to the committee to strike from the bill Section 2 
of this bill amending Section 1 of the Act to Regulate Com- 
merce, under the definition of the term ‘Car Service,’ but 
really embracing the entire transportation service and oper- 
ation of locomotives, cars, trains, terminals, use of the rail- 
roads and every right and duty of the railroad as to all 
service and the performance of it or use of its facilities for 
doing it. 

“A careful reading of it shows that upon the mere whim 
of an agent of the Interstate Commerce Commission, with- 
out notice or hearing, he may stop any train service, transfer 
cars, locomotives, from one place or road to another, fix 
the pay for it, direct the use of terminals, give preference 
and priorities to operate trains or move cars, subject to 
change any time for any reason or contrary to sound reason, 
subject to no supervision, taking away all the rights of ship- 
pers and the liabilities of railroads.” 


Pacific Coast Strikers Return to Work 


The striking switchmen, trainmen and yardmen employed on 
the lines of the Southern Pacific, the Los Angeles & Salt Lake, 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and other railroads entering 
Los Angeles, Cal., and San Francisco returned to work on 
Saturday, August 30. The men, all members of the “Big Four” 
railway brotherhoods, have been on strike for more than a week 
in sympathy with a strike of trainmen of the Pacific Electric 
System and the Los Angeles street railways. The strike rapidly 
spread to other points in California, completely demoralizing 
traffic to southern and central California points and causing the 
cancellation of transcontinental lines at interior points and the 
virtual isolation of Los Angeles and nearby towns. The ending 
of the strike came as a result of the ultimatum issued by Director 
General Walker D. Hines that unless the strikers returned to 
work by seven o’clock Saturday morning, August 30, the gov- 
ernment would undertake to restore full service on the roads 
affected in California, Arizona and Nevada. Added to this was 
the fact that the local striking organizations were not able to 
obtain the sanction of their international officers who declared 
the strike illegal and without sanction. 

Director General Hines’ ultimatum was addressed to public 
officers, railroad officers, employees and citizens generally in Cali- 
fornia, Arizona and Nevada and plainly stated that the govern- 
ment would not tolerate a continuance of the strike and that 
unless it was ended by action on the part of the men them- 
selves, the government would take whatever steps were neces- 
sary to restore service. 


“Our Country First Conference” Problems 


John M. Glenn, secretary of the Illinois Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, under whose auspices a national “Our Country First 
Conference” will be held at Chicago on September 8 and 9, 
propounds a series of questions, under the general caption of 
“Are These Our Problems?”’, among which are the following: 

“The constitution precisely enumerates and delegates limited powers to 
federal government. It distinctly states that the power of the federal 
government, as far as interstate commerce is concerned, is limited to 


regulation. How can congress pass a law such as proposed in the so-called 
Plumb plan, which compels the government to purchase the railroads and 

























































































































































lease sarce to a small minority of people? To regulate transportation does 
nut mean to engage in transportation. 

“Would not such a nationalization of railroads, industries and farms 
result in adding a new pork barrel? Fork barrels are political expediencies 
and add unnecessary taxes upon the American people. 

“Arc you in favor of the nationalizing of the railroads? If so, do you 
favor ihe nationalizing of banking and insurance? Shall we extend gov- 
erumecutal regulation, now under the Food and Drug Act, to include the 
licensing as proposcd by the Kenyon and Kellogg bills? If so, are you 
willing to havc your industry or your farm or organization nationalized? 

“Is Ainerican industry a financial privilege or a technical achievement? 
Did not all of the American industries begin with little capital but with 
technical brains and resolute characters? Did not the present so-called 
captains of industries graduate from the ranks of labor because they were 
willing to work, to sacrifice and to face’ the chances of failure in order 
that they might give labor more work and serve labor more efficiently than 
under the German nationalized industrial system? Did we not defeat that 
arrogant and despotic system? This American system made this country 
the economical as well as the political hope of the world. Would the 
nationaiization of the railroads, the basic industries, such as coal, iron, 
lumucr and agriculture, and the licensing suggested by the pending Kenyon 
aad Keilogg bills result in a levelling process? How would it affect our 
commercial future?” 

The questions, which number 26 in all, cover all phases of the 
nation’s reconstruction problems and are intended to awaken 
interest in the contemplation and solution of these problems 


which in turn is the object of the conference. 


The Southern Pacific Oil Lands 


The United States district court has handed down a decision 
finding valid the title of the Southern Pacific to its oil lands in 
the San Joaquin Valley. 

The following statement was issued at the Southern Pacific 
offices in New York: 

“The contention of the government, settled by the decision of 
Judge Bledsoe, was to cancel, for fraud, patents issued by the 
government to Southern Pacific Railroad Company, pursuant to 
act of Congress of July 27, 1866, granting land to aid in the 
construction of a railroad and telegraph line from the states 
of Missouri and Arkansas to the Pacific Coast, etc. 

“Involved in the suits were 234 defendants, and some 111 other 
persons claimed interests in the lands in issue, which amounted 
to approximately 161,000 acres, situated in the oil territory on 
the west side of the San Joaquin Valley in California. 

“The litigation was protracted. Hundreds of witnesses were 
examined, and nearly 15,000 pages of testimony were taken. Ac- 
cording to the terms of the grant, and of the regulation of the 
Land Office of the Department of the Interior, it was required 
that the railroad company in making application for the issuance 
of patent to its granted lands should cause its land agent, duly 
authorized in such behalf, to make affidavit that he had caused 
the lands applied for “to be carefully examined by the agents 
and employees of the company as to their mineral or agricultural 
character, and that to the best of his knowledge and belief none 
of the lands in the list are mineral lands. 

“The requisite affidavits were signed and sworn to by the com- 
pany’s land agent, and the contention of the government was that, 
nevertheless, the lands now are, and at all times were, mineral 
lands; that they were so known to be by the railroad company 
and by its land agent in particular long prior to making the 
affidavit required by the act, and that, therefore, in ignorance of 
the truth and in complete reliance upon the false representations 
sworn to by the land agent in his affidavit, the Secretary of the 
Interior was led to and did cause to be issued the patents,” etc. 

It is also alleged, it may be added, that the fraud thus per- 
petrated was not only “naturally self-concealing,’ but was, in 
fact, through the machinations of the railroad company and its 
agents, actually concealed from the government and_.all of its 
responsible officers until 1910. 

In his opinion Judge Bledsoe said: 

“Stripped to the core, the claim of the government is that the 
defendant company, knowing the lands were mineral and that 
therefore it was not entitled to them, nevertheless deliberately 
conceived and put into successful operation the fraudulent plan 
of acquiring such lands to its own use and benefit and in com- 
plete disregard of the government’s rights. The case as de- 
veloped by the government on the hearing and through the con- 
tentions of its counsel is to the effect that the ‘Big Four Owners’ 
of the Central and Southern Pacific Companies, the original 
initial owners of that great unified enterprise, ‘Stanford, Crocker, 
Huntington and Hopkins,’ together with several lesser lights, 
occupying positions of responsibility and prominence; were all 
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parties to a deliberate, long-enduring and wide-embracing scheme 
to acquire from the government wrongfully vast areas lying on 
the west side of the San Joaquin Valley, involving some of the 
richest oil lands that the world has ever known; that this scheme 
was conceived at some time in the 70s, or possibly early 80s, and 
continued to flourish uninterruptedly, but all the time concealed, 
either naturally or through the artifces of the instigators until 
its accidental discovery by the government through the filing of 
the Burke suit in 1910.” 


Exhibitors at Tool Foremen’s Convention 


The following is a list of the exhibitors at the convention of 
the American Railway Tool Room Foremen’s Association held 
at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, September 27-29: 


American Stcet Treaters’ Society, Chicago, Ill. Represented by W. H. 
kisaman. 

Ametican Twist Drill Company, Detroit, Mich. High speed twist drills. 
Represented by C. W. Cross. 

Armstrong Brothers Tool Company, Chicago. Tools, wrenches, etc. Rep- 
rescnied by H. Armstrong. 

Athoi Machine Company, Athol, Mass. Represented by J. D. Powell. 

Besly & Co., Charles H., Chicago. Drills, taps and small tools. Repre- 
sented by C. Knell. 

Burden Conipany, Warren, Ohio. Beaver die stocks and pipe cutters, 
Repiesented by C. A. Green and W. A. Phillis. 

Boss Nut Company, Chicago. Lock nuts. Represented by W. G. Willcoxson. 

Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Company, Providence, R. I. Tools, in- 
struments and willing cutters. Represented by P. A. Topee, H. J. 
Johnson and T. E. Sprigings. 

Caiborundum Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. Carborundum devices. Rep- 
rescnied by H. P. Frost, J. W. Frazer, W. E. Knott and E. P. Ritzma. 

Ciucago Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago. Pneumatic tools and ap- 
plianccs. Represented by L. C. Sprague, H. Barbee, A. C. Andresen 
aud C. W. Cross. 

clark Equipment Company, Buchanan, Mich. Twist drills, reamers, chucks, 
counter sinks, tool kit holders, tool bits, flue cutters and sockets. Rep- 
rcsentcd by F. H. Woodward. 

Cleveland Steci Sool Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Punches, dies, rivet sets 
anc chisels. Represented by V. D. Gilmore, G. H. Kuebusch and 
HI. W. Leighton. 

Cicveland Twist Drill Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Twist drills, reamers 
and sctew extractor. Represented by H. O. White and C. J. Kirchofer. 

Collis Compatuy, The, Clinton, Iowa. Drill sleeves and sockets. Quick 
change chucks and special tools. Represented by C. M. Weaks. 

Cortland Grinding Wheel Corp., Cortland, N. Y. Grinding wheels. Rep- 
resented by F. A. Frisch. 

Crucible Stcei Company of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. Alloy tool steels, 
high speed steels and springs. Represented by W. M. Stevenson, 
Saskerfieid, R. Db, Fletcher and F. A. Lawler. 

Detroit ‘Iwist Drill Company, Detroit, Mich. Drills and reamers. Repre- 
sented by M. F. Crawmer. 


Duff Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. Jacks. Represented by 


C. N. Thulin. 

aessler Manufacturing Company, J., Moberly, Mc. Boiler maker tools, 
expandeis, flue. cutters, etc. Represented vy G. T. Manpin. 

Giip Nut Conipany, Chicago, Tl. Grip nuts. Represented by B. G. Forsyth. 

Geometric Tool Company, New Haven, Conn. Automatic threading tools 

Hisey-Wolf Machine Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. Electric grinders and 
driils. Represented by R. W. Wells. 

Hoggeon & Pettis Manufacturing Company, New Haven, Conn. Lathe 
chucks, 

Hyiand Company, Rk. H., Chicago. Jacks. Represented by G. R. Law. 

'{linois Tool Works, Chicago. High speed, cutters, hobs and reamers. 
Represented by P. FE. Tobin. 

Independent I’neumatic Tool Company, Chicago. Pneumatic and electric 
tools, huse couplings, etc. Represented by F. J. Passino, V. W. 
Robinson, R. S. Cooper, J. D. Hurley, W. A. Nugent, J. G. Cowell 
ana E. F. Bertrand. . 

Industrial Press. Represented by L. A. Racener. 


Ingersoll Rand Company, Chicago. Pneumatic tools. Represented by 
L. W. Schnitzer, Walter Johnson and R. S. McCreadie. 

Kelier Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago. Pneumatic tools. Represented 
by George McCabe and J. Osgood. 

Liberty Tool Company, Chicago. Rivet furnace and heating torch, porta 


ble diilling presses. Holding on dolly bar and heading. Repr: sented 
by E. O. Grinnes, E. T. Astin, A. B. Moore and M. C. Perrill 

Lovejoy Tool Works, Chicago. Jacks. 7 

Ludlum Steci Company, Watervliet, N. Y. Seminole steel. Represented 
by J. Cian and §. T. Pearsons. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York. Machine tools. Represented 
R. R. Cuthbertson ané R. S. Dean. 

Manufacturers’ Equipment Company, Chicago. Grinding wheels. 

Marsnall & Huschert Machine Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. Machin 

Oxweld Railway Service Company, Chicago. Welding torches 
sented by William Leighton, F. C. Hasse and W. A. Hogan 

Kacinc Tool & Machine Company, Racine, Wis. Power drive: 
Represented by F. J. Kidd and D. B. Maxweil. 

Rivet Cutting Gun Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. Rivet cutting gu! 
Cincinnati rivet head catcher. Represented by J. M. 
H. G. Doran. 

Savage Company, W. J., Knoxville, Tenn. Sheet metal cutter 


Scully-Jones & Co., Chicago. Expanding reamers, tap chucks, milling ™@ 
chine. appliances toolroom vises and adjustable spacing collars. Rep 


resented by W. G. Salkeld and R. Beanlieu. 
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Precision instruments, saw blades, 
Represented by J. D. Powell. 
Tools, chucks, pulleys and hangers, roller 

Represented by C. J. Butterfuss. 


Starrett Company, L. S., Athol, Mass. 
tovls, vises and combination squares. 

Street & Co., R. R,, Chicago. 
bezrings and wrenches. 


Westen Tool Manufacturing Company, Springfield, Ohio. Expanding 
mandreis, tool holders, shop furniture, vises, emery wheel dressers 
and satety lathe dogs. Represented by J. Z. Wells. 


Westhaven Manufacturing Company, New Haven, Conn. Power hack saw 
bla:les, frames. etc. Represented by R. H. Harris. 

Whitman & Barnes, Akron, Ohio. Twist drills, reamers, monkey wrenches, 
drop forgings and wrenches. Represented by J. C. Scanlon, J. A. 
Dilger and M. J. Kearins. ’ ; 

Wilhams & Co., J. H., Brooklyn, mn. &. 


V. E. Nagle. 


Wrenches. Represented by 


Meetings and Conventions 


The following iist gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 

meetings and places of meetings: 

Air BraKE ASSOCIATION. —F. M. Nellis, 165 Broadway, New 
Next convention, May 5-7, 1920, Chicago. 

AssociaTIoN OF DeMurRRAGE OFFicers.—F. A. Pontious, 

visor of Demurrage and Storage, C. & N. W. Ry., Chicago. 

Association oF Dintnc Car SUPERINTENDENTS.—S, W. 

R. of N. J., Philadelphia, Pa. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FreiGut AGENTs.—R. O. Wells, Illinois Central, 
Chicago. Next annual meeting, June, 1920. 


York City. 


Super- 
AMERICAN 


Derr, 
AMERICAN R’ 
c 





RICAN ; GENERAL BaccaGe Acenis.—E. R. Reynolds, 
eres 1 ee ean Next meeting, November 11-13, 1919, New 
Orleans, La. we aS is ie Sie 
ee — gl Tec tee ace Rene meeting, Octo- 

ber 28- 29, Chicago. 
American ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERINTENDENTS.—J. Rothschild, 

Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. 
AMERICAN ELEcTR!IC RatiLwaAy ASSOCIATION. —E. B. Burritt, 8 W. 40th St., 

New York. Next convention, October 6- 1G, Atlantic City, N. | 

Assocration.—C. F. J. Dell, 


American Evectric RarLway MANUFACTURERS’ 
50 E. 42nd St., New York. 


AMERICAN RAILROAD MASTER TINNERS’, 
AssociaTion.—Otto E. Schlinck, 


RAILROAD AssociaATIon.—J. E. 


CoprERSMITHS’ AND Pipe Fitters’ 
185 W. Sth St., Peru, Ind. 
AMERICAN Fairbanks, 75 Church St., New 
ork 
Gating I, Operating (including former activities of Association of Rail- 
a > 
way Telegraph Superintendents). ees Saal 


Section II,’ Engineering.—E. H. 
hi a r 
lowe 75 Church St., New York. 
17-19, Congress Hall and 


Fritch, Dearborn St., 
Next 


Signal Division.—H. S. Balliet, 
Annex, 


annual meeting, September 
Chicago. 

Section IL], Mechanical (including former activities of Master Car 
Builders’ ‘and Master Mechanics’ Association).—V. R. Hawthorne, 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Section IV, Traffic (including former activities of Fregiht Claim Asso- 
ciation). 

Section V, Transportation (including former activities of Association 
of Transportation and Car Accounting Officers). 

Section VI, Purchases and Stores (including former activities of Rail- 
way Storekeepers’ Association). J. P. Murphy, N. Y. C. R. R., Col- 
i:znwood, Ohio. ane i 

Section VII, Freight Claims (including former activities of the Freight 
Ciaim Association) 

American RarLway BripGE AND Burtpinc Association.—C. A. Lichty, C. & 
N, Ry., 319 N. Waller Ave., Austin _ Chicago. Next 
convention, ‘October 21- 23, 1919, Cleveland, ( i 

American RAILWAY ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION. > ike in co-operation 
with the American Railroad Association, Section II.) E, H. Fritch, 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. Next convention, March 16-18, 
1920, Chicago. , : 

American Rartway Master Mecnanics’ Association.—(See American Rail- 
road Association, Section III, Mechanical.) 

en AN RaiLway PERISHABLE FretcHt Association.—E. F. McPike, 135 

llth Place, Chicago. Regular meetings, 2d Wednesday in March 
aa September. 

American RatLway Toot Foremen’s Assocration.—R. D. 1145 
East Marquette Road, Chicago. 

American Society For TESTING MartertaLs.—C. L, Warwick, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. ay: : 

American Society oF CIvIL ENGINEERS. —Charles W. Hunt, Engineering 
Societies Building, 33 W. 39th St., New York. Regular ee 
Ist and 3d Wednesday in month, "except July and August, 


Fletcher, 


39th St., New York. 

American Society oF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 
39th St., New York. 7 
AMERICAN TRAIN DespatcHers’ Assocration.—D. L, Darling, Northern 
Pacific Ry., Spokane, Wash. , 
American Woop’ Preservers’ Assocration.—F. Angier, B. & O., Mt. 

Royal Sta., Baltimore, Md. Next annual meeting, February 10-12, 
1920, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
sie oe 3 ion or RaiLway CLarm AcEnts.—Willis H. Tetine. C, BR Rok 


» Jersey City, N. J. 


Association OF 
& N. W., 


Next meeting, May, 1920, Atlantic City, 
Enorineers.—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. 


Rattway ELeEctricaL 
x N. W. Sta., Chicago. Next meeting, 


Room 411, C., 
October, 1919, Chicago. 

ASSOCIATION OF RatLway TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—(See 
Railway Association, Section I, Operating.) 

ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND Car ACCOUNTING OrFiceRs.—(See 

American Railroad Association, Section V, Transportation.) 

AND BuiLpinc Supply MEeEN’s ASSOCIATION. —M. J. Trees, 

Bridge & Iron Works, —. Next annual convention, 


Cax 21-23, 1919, Cleveland, ‘ 

C ADIAN RatLway oe ~ Booth, 131 Charron St., Montreal, Que. 

AR FoRrEMEN’s Association oF Cuicaco.—Aaron Kline, 626 North Pine 
ve., Chicago. Regular meetings, 2d Monday in month, except June, 

Car duly and August, New Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 
perme s ASSOCIATION oF Sr. Thomas B, 

sank Bldg., St. Louis, 


American 


SRIDGE Chicago 


October 


Koeneke, Federal 
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CentraL Raitway Cius.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York, 
Regular meetings, 2d Thursday in November, and 2d Friday in 
January, March, May and Sepetmber, Hotel Statler, Buffalo,, N. 

CHIEF eo Car Inspectors’ AND CAR ForREMEN’s ASSOCIATION.— 

J. Smith, D. L. & W. R. R., Scranton, Pa. Next annual con- 
eae September 23-25, 1919, St. Louis, Mo. 

Cu1eF INTERCHANGE Car INSPECTORS’ AND CAR ForeMEN’s SupPLy MEN’S 
AssociaTioN.—D, B. Wright, Lehon Company, 45th and Oakley Sts., 
Chicago. Next annual convention, September 23-25, 1919, St. Louis, 

EasTERN RaILroap AssociATION.—D., G. 

FREIGHT Craim AssociATION (See 

Traffic). 

GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ ASSOCIATION OF 
Grand Central Sta., Chicago. 
ing 3rd Friday in month, 
Chicago. 


Stuart, Washington, D. C. 
American Railroad Association, Section 


Cuicaco.—A. M. Hunter, 321 
Regular meetings, Wednesday preced- 
Room 856, Insurance Exchange Bldg., 





INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD MASTER BLACKSMITHS’ . Wood- 
worth, B, & O., Lima, Ohio. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY Fue. AssocraTion. —J. G. Crawford, 702 E. 51st 
St., Chicago. Next annual meeing, May, 1920, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago. 


INTERNATIONAL RaiLway GENERAL FOREMEN’S 
W. Wabash Ave., Winona, Minn. 

MAINTENANCE OF Way MASTER PAINTERS’ 
Hurley Ave., Ft. Worth, Tex. 
21-23, 1919, American Annex Hotel, 

Master BotLer MAKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
New York. 

MAstTER CAR AND LOCOMOTIVE PAINTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND Canapa.—A, P. Dane, B. & M., Reading, Mass. Next conven- 
tion, September 9-11, 1919, Hotel La Salle, Chicago. 

Master Car Buitpers’ Association.—(See American Railroad Association, 
Section III, Mechanical.) 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY AND 
James B. Walker, 49 Lafayette St., 


AssociATIon.—Wm. Hall, 1061 


AssociaT1on.—F. W. Hager, 1323 
Yext annual convention, October 


St. Louis, Mo. 
-Harry D, Vought, 95 Liberty St., 


UTILITIES 
New York. 


CoM MISSIONERS.— 
Next annual con- 


vention, October 14, 1919, Indianapolis, Ind. 
NaTIonAL ForeiGn Trape Councit.- ‘ K. Davis, 1 Hanover Square, New 
York. Next convention, May 12-15, 1920, San Francisco. 


NationaL RAtLway APPLIANCES AssocIaTION.—C. W. Kelly, 
Co., Peoples Gas Bldg. , Chicago, 
ENGLAND RariLroap CLun.—W. E. 


Kelly- Derby 


NEw Cade, Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 


ton, Mass. Regular pe Bg 2d Tuesday in month, excepting 
months ot June, July, August and September. 
New York Rairroap CLus.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York, 


Regular mee sting, 3d Friday in month, except June, July and August, 


29 W. 39th St.. New York. 

N1aGaRa Frontier Car MEn’s Association.—George A. J. Hochgrebe, 623 
Brisbane Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. Regular meetings, 3d Tuesday in 
each month, Buffalo, N. Y 


Tenjost Hall, 

PaciFic RatLway Crius.—W. S. Wollner, 
Regular meeting 2d Thursday in 
cisco and Oakland. 

RAILWAY ACCOUNTING OFFICERS’ 
ward Bldg., 


64 Pine St. 
month, 


San Francisco, Cal. 
alternately in San Fran- 





ASSOCIATION. 


E. R. Woodson, 1116 Wood- 
Washington, D. C. 


Raitway Business AssociaTIon.—Frank W. Noxon, 30 Church * New 
fork, Next annual meeting, Dece mber, 1919, New York, N. 
Raitway CLus oF PItTTsBuRGH. —J. D. Conway, 515 Grandview pray ’ Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. Regular meetings, 4th Thursday in month except June, 
July and August, Americus Club House, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
RAILWAY ag oe gy ol Assoc1aTion.—D. C, W elty, Missouri Pacific R. R., 
Little Rock, 
RAILWAY ELEctrRIC Sui PPLY MANUFACTURERS’ 
eral Electric Co., Chicago. Annual 
‘Railway Electrical Engineers. 
RAILWAY EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS’ 


AssociaTIon.—J, Scribner, Gen- 
meeting with Association of 


Assoctation.—D, L. Eubank, Galena 


Signal Oil Company, Richmond, Va. Next annual meeting, Sep- 
tember, 1919, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

Rartway Fire Protection ASsocIATION.—G. L. Ball, St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco Ry., St. Louis, Mo. Next annual meeting, October 21-23, 1919, 
La Salle Hotel, Chicago. 

RAILWAY a Estate Association.—-R. H, Morrison, C. & O., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

RaiLwAy Signa Assocration.—(See American Railroad Association, Sec- 
tion II, Signal Division.) 


RatLway STOREKEEPERS’ Assoc IATION.—(See American Railroad Association, 
Section VI, Purchases and Stores.) 
RAILWAY SuppLy MANuFAcTURERS’ AssociATIOon.—J. D. Conway, 
Idg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
RatLway TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE ASSOCIATION.—G. 
son, Waterbury Battery Co., 30 Church St., New York. 
RoaDMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way AssoctATION.—P, J. McAndrews, 


». & N. W. Ry., Sterling, Ill. Next annual convention, September 
16-18, 1919, Chicago. 


1841 Oliver 
A. Nel- 


St. Louis RAILWay Cius.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St, Louis, 
Mo. Regular meetings, 2d Friday in month, except June, July and 
August. 


SIGNAL APPLIANCE ASSOCIATION.—F, W, 
County, New York. 
Society oF RatLway FINANCIAL 

Trust Bldg., 


Edmunds, West Nyack, Rockland 


F W. Cox, 1217 Commercial 
Next annual meeting, October 16-17, 


OFFICERS.—L, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York City. 

SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN RatLway Crius.—A. J. Merrill, P. O. Box 
1205, Atlanta, Ga. Regular meetings, 3d Thursday in January, 
March, May, July, September and November, Piedmont Hotel, 
Atlanta. 

SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF Car Service Orricers.—E, W. Sandwich, West- 
ern Ry. of Ala., Atlanta, Ga. 

Suprly ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILWAY Toot ForEMEN’s ASSOCIATION.— 
c Thulin, Duff Manufacturing Company, 935 Peoples Gas Bldg., 


Chicago. 


TRACK Su ppLy AssociATion.—W. C, Kidd, Ramapo Iron Works, Hillburn, 


Next annual convention, September 16-18, 1919, Auditorium 
Hotel, Chicago. 
Train DESPATCHERS’ ASSOCIATION O1 America,.-—J, P, Finan, A. T. & S. F. 
Ry., Needles, Cal. 
TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ Association.—W. O. Thompson, N, Y. C. R. R., 
Cleveland, Q. Next annual meeting, September 16-19, 1919, Hotel 


Sherman, Chicago. 


WESTERN ASSOCIATION OF SHORT LINE RAILROADS. 


-Clarence M. Oddie, Mills 


Bldg., San Francisco. 
WESTERN RaiLway Cius.—A. F. Stuebing, 750° Transportation Bldg., 
Chicago. Regular meetings, 3d Monday in month, except Tune 
WESTERN Socrety oF ENGINEERS.—Edgar S. Nethercut, 1735 Monadnock 
July and August. . 
Block, Chicago. Regular meetings, 1st Monday in month, except 
July and August. 
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Traffic News 
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A special rate of one cent per mile in each direction is an- 
nounced by the Railroad Administration for the twenty-ninth 
annual reunion of the Confederate Veterans, Sons of Confederate 
Veterans and United Daughters of the Confederacy to be held 
at Atlanta, Ga., September 7 to 10. 


Among the associations which have placed themselves on 
record as opposing the Plumb plan for the purchase of the 
railroads by the federal government and their management 
by a board consisting of representatives of the government, 
the managing officers and the employees, is the Transporta- 
tion Committee of the Detroit (Mich.) Board of Commerce. 


According to the Association Opposed to National Pro- 
hibitions, railroad officers throughout the country have pre- 
dicted higher freight rates as an indirect result of losses 
due to the elimination of traffic connected with the manu- 
facture and sale of alcoholic beverages. Statistics compiled 
by investigators for the association maintain that the rail- 
roads will lose approximately $250,000,000 annually in earn- 
ings due to prohibition. The results of this investigation 
support the association’s contention that the tonnage offered 
the railroads in lieu of the alcoholic beverage traffic will 
never equal or take the place of the latter traffic. 


J. H. Glenn, agent for carriers originating cotton traffic in 
southeastern and Mississippi Valley territory, placed four 
tariffs on the files of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on August 25, which supersede 205 inter-territorial cotton 
tariffs. The new tariffs are to be effective upon 30 days’ 
notice and are a result of the commission’s decision on 
“Fourth Section Violations in the Southeast,” which made 
a revision of the rates on cotton from the points of origin 
to all destinations necessary. The large number of tariffs 
were accordingly simplified to four, one showing the tariffs 
to the ports, one to eastern destinations, one to Ohio and 
Mississippi river crossings and one to northern and western 
points. The abolition of individual line tariffs, it is believed, 
will reduce the chances of error in the re-issues of tariffs 
and the probability of error in the assessment of charges. 


Director General Hines has issued instructions for the 
preparation of tariff which will provide for class and com- 
modity rates upon export traffic from points in Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, including cities located on both banks of the Missis- 
sippi river from Dubuque, Iowa, to St. Louis, inclusive, also 
from points in the southern peninsula of Michigan, to South 
Atlantic and Gulf ports from Wilmington, to New Orleans, 
inclusive. When the tariffs have been prepared, the matter 
will receive final consideration in Washington. The export 
rates to be established will be substantially the same as the 
rates which apply to New York on domestic freight from 
the same points of origin. The export rates to Key West 
will be the usual differential above the South Atlantic ports. 
Special consideration is to be given to export traffic when 
destined to Mexico and Central America, because of the 
generally low ocean rates from Gulf ports to those countries. 
This action is taken after a very thorough study and careful 
consideration of the movement of export traffic and has for 
its object a more reasonable equalization of the rates on ex- 
port traffic to all Atlantic and Gulf ports. 


Coal Production 


Production of bituminous coal increased in the week of August 
23 to 10,671,000 tons, from 9,089,000 tons the previous week. 
The recovery to a new high level for the year is attributed to 
a quickening of demand and the abatement of labor trouble, 
mainly on the railroads. For the week of August 16 the 
average for the country of mine operating time lost on account 
of transportation disability is reported as 25.7 per cent, as 
compared with 22.5 per cent in the week preceding. 
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Commission and Court News 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has assigned for hearing 
at Atlantic City on August 25 before Commissioner McChord 
the application of the Railroad Administration and the Ameri- 
can Railroad Association for an extension of time within which 
to comply with the commission’s order of February 1 regarding 
the application of safety appliances. 


Personnel of Commission 


T. G. Hughes, assistant auditor of the Railroad Commission 
of the State of California, has been appointed acting auditor 
of the commission, succeeding John W. White, deceased. 


Court News 


United States District Judge William C. Van Fleet recently 
announced a decision in the district court at Sacramento, Cal., 
in the suit of George H. Nash for damages resulting from injuries, 
that the United States government is solely responsible in suit 
at law growing out of injuries or negligence on the railroads of - 
the country in the period the roads have been under federal 
control. In the suit the Southern Pacific was made defendant, 
however, application was made by Director General Hines, joined 
in by the Southern Pacific. Judge Van Fleet, in granting the 
application for the substitution of the Director General as defend- 
ant, said that the taking over of the railroads by the government 
under the authority of the act of Congress, December 31, 1917, 
an assumption of ownership by the government for the time 
being. 


The Future of the Inland Waterways 


M. J. Sanders, federal manager of the Mississippi-Warrior 
River Section of the Railroad Administration in speaking recently 
before a meeting of shippers and members of the Transportation 
Committee of the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce predicted that 
Director General Walker D. Hines would approve the request 
of the River section of the Railroad Administration for $3,000,000 
to build river terminals on the lower Mississippi river. Mr. 
Sander’s prediction was made in discussing the future of inland 
water routes, rates and service, especially on the Mississippi. 

In reply to criticism which has been directed against the con- 
duct of the barge line service on the Mississippi river, Mr. San- 
ders said that delays were the fault of inadequate equipment, 
but, that even with new equipment which is now being made 
available, delays could not be entirely overcome because of the 
lack of proper terminals, the lack of which it is said has neces- 
sitated cargoes remaining from 10 to 12 days aboard barges 
before they could be transshipped. Mr. Sanders is quoted as say- 
ing in this respect, “A large section of the country can be most 
advantageously served by the barge line in connection with the 
railroads diverging from Memphis, Tenn., other sections through 
Vicksburg and a limited portion through New Orleans, La. We 
are doing our utmost to obtain the authority for the construction 
of these terminals, it now being evident that the localities are 
not especially interested in river and rail transfer terminals al- 
though they should be and we must therefore construct adequate 
terminals for their local business.” 

That the project was losing money was no surprise to those 
familiar with the undertaking, Mr. Sanders said, but in measur- 
ing the benefit to shippers inland it must be taken into considera- 
tion that they are able to participate in the joint rail and water 
rates which permit a differential of 20 per cent from the all-rail 
rates from St. Louis south. The question of granting additional 
rates depended upon the construction of the terminals at Memphis 
and Vicksburg and other river points, Mr. Sanders said, but that 
if these rates were granted now there would not be adequate 
facilities to take care of the increased shipping at Memphis. 
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Italian Transport and Shipbuilding 


Lonpon. 
The Italian government’s program regarding the transport 
question, says an item in the Financier, London, includes the 
electrification of 6,000 kilometers of line. In addition 300,000,000 
lire are to be spent on improving railway communication in the 
Trentino. As regards shipping 1,500,000,000 lire is to be devoted 
to the development of shipbuilding in Italian yards. 


Italian Railway Deficit 


Lonpon. 

The expenditure of the Italian railways for 1918-19, says the 
Financier, London, has exceeded the earnings by about $10,- 
000,000. The outlook for the current year is still more gloomy, 
and it is stated that a deficit of 540,000,000 lire, more than ten- 
fold the above amount, is to be expected. Further considerable 
amounts will have to be raised for the electrification of the main 
lines. 


Railway Communications in Serbia 
Lonpon. 

Reuter despatch dated August 4, from the Serbian Press 
Bureau, states: “Direct railway communication between Belgrade 
and the interior, which had been broken off since the departure 
of the enemy, was resumed yesterday. The first train to Nish 
left Belgrade at 7 a. m. and the first train from Nish arrived 
here at night. The direct route between Belgrade, Nish, Salonica 
and Athens is now open.” 


Railway Developments in New South Wales 
Lonpon. 
A Reuter despatch, dated August 13, to the Financier, states 

that the premier of New South Wales, Mr. Holman, delivering 
4 speech on the policy of the government at Lismore, announced 
the completion of the railways, the building of which was sus- 
pended during the war, and the construction of new lines, the 
construction of a light railway in the forestry regions for irriga- 
tion and forestry development, and legislation against monopoliza- 
tion on the lines of the American Sherman anti-trust law. The 
savings banks will make increased advances for Crown settlers 
and builders of homes. 


High Prices in England 
LoNnDON. 

An example of high prices in England is given in a letter 
published in the London Times, which states that railway fasten- 
ings were before the war £9 7s 6d per ton, more or less equal 
at home and abroad. In England in 1915 the price rose to 
£13 17s 6d per ton, and in 1919 to £42 10s per ton, English manu- 
facturers were warned that this price was far above the price 
asked in foreign countries. An order has just been placed in 
Belgium at under £30 per ton as against £44 to £46 quoted by 
English manufacturers. It is pointed out that no tariff in 
England would prevent buying in Belgium and shipping to 
South America, and no tariff, unless it were a veritable crusher, 
would enable home manufacturers to put up British home prices 


sufficiently to repay them for losses on export; or, in other words, 
to make “dumping” possible. 


Extension of the Congo Railway 


The authorities of the Belgian Congo, says the Times 


eaten) Trade Supplement, are considering the extension 
shee <t sta Railway, which now ends at Bukama, to a 
tities of a at a Place called Kibouerno, on the upper 
byrne e Congo. This would overcome the difficulties 
te gation on the upper channels between Kabalo and 

ama, which often necessitates early discharge of cargo 
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owing to the lowness of water. No increase in the price of 
goods landed at Elizabethville would result, as the cost by 
rail would be equivalent to the present charge by boat, while 
more regular and quicker transit would result. 

A further line is proposed from Kongolo southward to 
Kabalo, which would effect a junction with the existing lines 
from the Upper Congo at the latter place eastward to Lake 
Tanganyika. 

Openings for railway and motor materials exist in the 
Congo owing to a keen movement in favor of improving 
means of transit either by motor cars, motor omnibuses, or 
by railroad. 


German Railway Deficit 


Lonpon. 

Representatives of the German railway managements are dis- 
cussing the question of how the large financial losses of the 
railways can be made up, says an item in the Times, London, 
of August 14. To make up the full estimated loss, all railways 
would have to increase their present tariffs 100 per cent, but 
this increase will not be contemplated at present in order to 
avoid putting too great a burden on trade and traffic, but it is 
certain that both freight and passenger rates must be raised. 

The increased price of coal and other articles and the high 
wages and salaries are the principal reasons for the present 
losses. Further restrictions in traffic will be introduced from 
August 20 onwards, within the district of the Berlin railway 
administration, owing to the situation with regard to coal 
supplies. These restrictions will go even beyond those already 
fixed for the whole of Germany from August 15, onwards. 


English Railwaymen’s Wages 
LonpDon. 

In keeping with their American cousins the English railwaymen 
are bringing pressure to bear on the government for still greater 
increases in wages. The men refused the offer of the Railway 
Executive Committee for a standard wage varying from 7s. 6d. 
per day during the first year of service to 12s. per day for the 
twelfth year and after, for engineers; 5s. 6d. per day for the 
first year and 6s. 6d. per day for the fifth year and after, for 
firemen; and 28s. per week for cleaners 18 to 19 years of age; 
35s. per week for 20 and 21 years of age, and 41s. per week for 
22 years of age and over. In addition to this the engineers and 
firemen already receive 33s. per week as a bonus on account of the 
high cost of living which will remain in effect during the year 
and after that is to be changed according to the cost of living. 
The matter is now being handled by the English Board of Trade 
and on August 14, the National Union of Railwaymen wrote 
that body to the effect that if prompt action were not taken by 
the Board “we fear we shall be unable to restrain the men any 
longer.” 


Water Power in Spain and Electrification 


Spain’s water power in the various parts of the country avail- 
able ior immediate use for electricity has been computed as fol- 
lows by Espafiia Economica y Financiera: 


Kw. 

Atlantic slope of Leon and Galicia................ 70,000 
PE die fanehaGanakansaenl ents 40,000 
Santande: cafes desk Sars eitin chase, Ak <i wi arene Wk as Go 30,000 
EE ONNOOIIE . o oiaiecc ass ses 0 hasnt eset 65,000 
Rivers of the Pyrenean slopes .................--- 490,000 
Ebro from Saragossa to the sea...........--.-.--. 130,000 
OF» OO eee eer ree re 90,000 
Douro on the Portuguese frontier (falls).......... 150,000 
pS o> OR ae ees ,000 
EN a aiahg sior alata W eokAtace IB AID ara bid 8 Roald Ops ble 110,000 
Se OE SO COONS i an 0:50 2 10S wat en ae bo R es 50,000 
ON SRE a aor ; ours eee de aera ae 35,000 
Guadaiquivir and other Andalusian rivers...... 40,000 
Sy I EOE is os ong Soa 5) 4.0% 600 h1e eth bi FY OS nN 90,000 
Other Mediterranean river8............ccccccceces 006 
Rivers of minor importance.... 500,000 

2,000,000 


Certain American financiers, in co-operation with important 
units of the Constructora Naval, are said to be proposing to 
found a company which will utilize all the electric power in 
the country for the purpose of electrifying the whole railway 
system of Spain. The capital of the proposed company will be 
Pes. 200,000,000. 
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The Eight-Hour Day in South Africa 


(Special Correspondence] 
JOHANNESBURG, July 8. 

An important statement on the introduction of an eight- 
hour day on the railways was made.in the House of Assem- 
bly by the Minister of Railways and Harbors, who said, in 
introducing further supplementary estimates for working 
expenditure amounting to £250,000 for the current financial 
year, that this additional amount arises entirely from the 
decision to extend the eight-hour day, or the 48-hour week, 
in the railway and harbors service. Large sections of the 
railway staff have for many years past worked an eight-hour 
day, while the hours of the office staff have been less, and 
it is an important fact that at the present time approximately 
50 per cent of railway and harbor servants work the eight- 
hour day or a shorter day. 


WIDENING THE /iELD oF EMPLOYMENT 

Some months ago the question of an all-round eight-hour 
day for the South African railways was again raised by the 
staff. When the matter was brought to the Minister’s notice 
he expressed himself as being sympathetic to the principle 
and promised to do his best to get it carried into effect as 
far and as soon as practicable. At an interview between 
the National Council of the National Union of Railways and 
Harbor Services and the Minister at the end of February 
last, the union representatives made it quite clear that the 
desire of the union was that every effort should be made 
to reduce actual working hours as far as practicable to an 
average of eight hours per week day. That is what the 
management has been asked to aim at. The Minister felt 
that where what might be regarded, in normal times and 
under modern conditions, to be long hours, are being worked 
by the staff, the case would not be met by a nominal, as 
distinct from an actual reduction in hours; it would not meet 
the desire for a shorter day, and it would restrict oppor- 
tunities for the employment of suitable returned soldiers. 
Therefore in the extension of the eight-hour day, or the 48- 
hour week, the sound course has been taken not only to re- 
duce actual working hours but to widen the field for em- 
ployment as far as is reasonably practicable. The supple- 
mentary estimates are prepared on that basis and it is ex- 
pected that approximately 1,600 men are provided for in 
addition to those for whom provision has already been made 
on the main estimate passed by the House for the current 
year. 

The probable ultimate cost cannot yet be estimated but the 
preliminary estiniates show that the additional working ex- 
penditure may amount ultimately to £800,000 per annum, 
while to secure the extension so far as is reasonably prac- 
ticable of an all-round actual eight-hour day very heavy 
capital expenditure, probably running into millions, will have 
to be incurred at a later stage. 

In conclusion, the Minister stated that it had been clear 
to him for some time past that South Africa could not expect 
and it was not fair to expect her to proceed any longer upon 
a basis of the employment of railway and harbor servants 
different from that which prevailed practically throughout 
the civilized world. Heavy as he knew the responsibility 
was, and fully as he recognized the position the country 
would be placed in by having that additional burden placed 
upon it, he had come to the deliberate conclusion that there 
was no other way of dealing fairly, honestly and properly 
with the situation that presented itself to them than by 
making that endeavor to introduce the eight-hour day. 


RETURN OF SiR WILLIAM Hoy 

Sir William Hoy, general manager of these railways, who 
has been in England for the past eight months, is now on 
the water on his return to South Africa with the Prime Min- 
ister of the Union. . 

[MPERIAL GovERNMENT’s Girt or £500,000 

It may be of interest to mention the gift by the Imperial 
Government to the Union of railway material to the extent 
of £500,000. The Minister of Railways in announcing the 
gift in Parliament said that it was another mark of the cor- 
dial relations between Great Britain and the Dominion of 
South Africa. 
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PU wit Hinnies 
Supplies _ 
: Equipment and Supplies - 
_ ee VOT eee F 
Locomotive Deliveries Week Ended August 16 
New locomotives were shipped during the week ended August 


16 as follows: 


Works Road Number Cy pe 
i: ae ere ere l UCSRA Mount 
Ametican. : NINN aio: 5 dae: Kiecaee ew :0N % USRA Mallet 
REL sp aw itc deere s ambise oebetw 6x 3 USRA Pacific 
TS eb eral C Steck 5: and. concer sevenwl beh SRA M 
ig ERE RE Se Pen ae ee Santa | 
Ae Se eee oe 7 USRA 5S. ] 
Baidwiii ee ROME cde rineecnsns Santa Fe 
} 1). Se eee ae USRA Mallet 
P&R Malic 
SOMES Riau 26 belerale we ag eh Rerel@ ind USRA S. ] 
SP Santa Fe 


Freight Cars 


THe Justice Cox, Jr., Company, Philadelphia, Pa., is inquiring 
for 30 50-ton box cars. 


THe Miptanp PackinG Company has ordered fifteen &,050-gal 
tank cars from the Pennsylvania Tank Car Company. 


Tue GeorciA Rosin Propucts CoMPANY has ordered five 8,050- 
gal. tank cars from the Pennsylvania Tank Car Company. 


THE CHAMPLAIN REFINING CoMPANY has ordered 100 8,050- 


gal tank cars from the Pennsylvania Tank Car Company. 


THe GeorciA Rosin Propucts ComMpaANy has ordered five 


8,050-gal. tank cars from the Pennsylvania Tank Car Company. 


THe INTERNATIONAL VEGETABLE OIL ComMPpaANy has ordered 
cight 8,050-gal. tank cars from the Pennsylvania Tank Car Com- 


pany. 


THE SHELL CoMPANY OF CALIFORNIA has ordered three 10,050- 
gal. class 1V insulated tank cars from the Pennsylvania Tank Car 
Company. 


Wuuits & Patterson, San Francisco, Cal., have ordered 25 


standard 8,000-gal. tank cars equipped with steam coils for han- 
dling vegetable oils imported from the Orient, from the Standard 
Tank Car Company, Sharon, Pa. 

Tue Ozarka Company, Eureka Springs, Ark., has ordered 
from the Pennsylvania Tank Car Company two 10,050-gal. insu- 
lated tank cars for the transportation of high grade spring water 
for drinking purposes. 


Passenger Cars 


THe INTERNATIONAL Rattway or CENTRAL America, New 
York, have ordered 1 first-class passenger car, 2 s¢ 
passenger cars and 1 baggage car from the American Car & 
Foundry Company. 


nd-class 


Signaling 


Tue Lenicu VALLey has ordered two 8-lever Saxb; 1 
interlocking machines for use at Conway, Pa. and Fairview 
Both machines are being furnished by the Union Switch & 91g 
nal Company, Swissvale, Pa., and will be installed railroad 
forces. 


& Farmer 


{ 
| 


Tue STATEN Istanp Rapip TRANSIT is installing a mechanical 
interlocking plant at the crossing of its line with th¢ Richmond 
Light & Railway Company’s line at Richmond Terrace, N. »: 
A 12-lever Saxby & Farmer mechanical interlocking machine 
and electrical equipment comprising T-2 alternating current S1& 
nals, electric lockings, etc., is being furnished by th Union 


Switch & Signal Company, Swissvale, Pa. 
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Supply Trade News 
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E. F. Kidd, assistant traffic manager of the Republic Iron 
& Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio, has been promoted to 
trafic manager, succeeding H. R. Moore, deceased. 


The Schroeder Headlight & Generator Company, Evans- 
ville, Ind., manufacturers of the “Sunbeam” electric headlight 
system, has opened an office at 1051 McCormick building, 
Chicago, in charge of Harlow A. Varney, as district sales 
manager. 


A. M. Crain, consulting engineer with offices in Detroit, 
Michi., specializing in the construction of railway terminals, 
erain elevators, power plants and industrial buildings, has 
been appointed vice-president of the Witherspoon-Englar 
Company, Chicago. 


D. B. Fulton, assistant to the chief engineer of the Ameri- 
can Brake Shoe & Foundry Company, New York, has entered 
the sales department of the Railway Steel Spring Company, 
Chicago, where he will be associated with N. C. Naylor, sales 
agent, in the Chicago office. 


The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago, has re- 
moved its Cincinnati (Ohio) office from the Mercantile Li- 
brary building to the Walsh building, Pearl and Vine streets, 
where a service station with a complete stock of pneumatic 
tools, electric tools, air compressors, oil engines, rock drills 
and repair parts will be maintained. 


The Williamsport Wire Rope Company, Williamsport, Pa., 
announces the establishment of a branch office and ware- 
house at Chicago under the direction of C. M. Ballard, for- 
merly connected with the Williamsport organization at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The Chicago office is located at 122 South Michi- 
gan avenue, and the warehouse at 755 West Quincy street. 


Major H. C. Bayless, formerly mechanical engineer on the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie and the Great 
Northern but more recently chief inspector of ordnance for 
the War Department at the Standard Steel Car Company’s 
plant at Hammond, Ind., has been appointed combustion en- 
gineer and manager of the Superior Pulverizer Company, 
Chicago, in which capacity he will have entire charge of en- 
gineering and sales and general supervision of coal installa- 
tions. 


The Duff Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., is build- 
ing an addition, 80 ft. by 160 ft., to its works at Pittsburgh. 
The new building is to be of brick and steel construction 
and is designed to accommodate the forge shop and heat 
treatment department. Provision has also been made for in- 
stalling 16 steam hammers with an equal number of trimming 
presses. The heat treating department will be equipped with 
furnaces of the latest type, burning either oil or gas. It is 


expected that the improvements will be completed about Oc- 
tober 1. 


The Electrolytic Oxy-Hydrogen Laboratories, Inc., an- 
nounce the formation of a sales and manufacturing company 
under the name of the Electrolabs Company. The Electro- 
lytic Oxy-Hydrogen Laboratories, Inc., will continue in 
charge of the laboratories and maintain a technical super- 
vision over the work of the new company. The general of- 
fices and works of both companies have been moved from 
Dayton, Ohio, into larger quarters at 2635 Penn Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. The general sales offices are being continued 
at 15 William street, New York City, and branch sales offices 
have been opened in the Morris Building, Philadelphia, and 
in the Merchants Exchange Building, San Francisco. I. H. 

€vin continues in charge of technical and research work, 
and D, J. Tonkonogy in general charge of sales. 


es W. Thompson, president of the Inland Steel Company, 
ee has resigned and P. D. Block, vice-president, has 
een elected as his successor. L. E. Block, vice-president 
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and treasurer, has been elected chairman of the board of di- 
rectors which is a new office and G. H. Jones, vice-president, 
has been elected first vice-president. E. M. Adams, secretary; 
E. J. Block, assistant to the vice-president, general purchas- 
ing agent and assistant secretary and assistant treasurer; 
and H. C. Jones, asistant to the vice-president, have been 
elected vice-presidents. D. P. Thompson, assistant to the 
vice-president, has been made assistant to the president and 
J. W. Lees, superintendent of the Indiana Harbor plant, has 
been appointed works manager. W. D. Truesdale, general 
auditor, has been elected treasurer and J. A. Morris has been 
made general auditor. 


M. A. Long has resigned as assistant to the chief engineer 
and architect of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad and will en- 
gage in general engineering and construction work at 1523 
Munsey building, Balti- 
more, Md., under the 
name of the M. A. 
Long Company. The 
first piece of construc- 
tion work on which Mr. 
Long will be engaged 
will be the design and 
construction of the Mc- 
Cormick building, Light 
and Barrie Streets, Bal- 
timore. This is to be 
an eight-story  rein- 
forced concrete struc- 
ture, having a floor 
space of 55,000 sq. ft., 
and will cost $1,500,000. 
Mr. Long has been 
connected with the Bal- 
timore & Ohio Rail- 

i du: eis road for the past 20 
years, during which 
sé time he has handled a 
number of important pieces of building construction, among 
others being the design and construction of the large terminal 
warehouses of the railroad at Cincinnati, O.., Baltimore, Md., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and New York; piers at Locust Park, station 
buildings at Grafton, W. Va., Wheeling, W. Va., and Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., coal handling plants at Deshler, Ohio, Elsmere 
Junction, Del., Yoder, Pa., and other points; thawing sheds 
at Baltimore, Md., and New York, N. Y.. icing and cold stor- 
age plants and rest houses, Y. M. C. A. buildings; shops and 
engine houses at Grafton, W. Va., Parkersburg, W. Va., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio., and Chicago. He also superintended the con- 
struction of the Baltimore & Ohio general office building at 
3altimore and Charles streets, Baltimore, Md. 





Trade Publications 


VENTILATORS.—A_ six-page folder has been issued by the Gar- 
land Ventilator Company, Chicago, briefly describing and illus- 
trating by means of drawings some of the best known and most 
widely used types of Garland railway car ventilators. 

Data on Suarts.—Three charts giving the relations for any 
shaft between power, shaft diameter, torsional stress and speed 
have been prepared by one of the engineers of the Wellman- 
Seaver-Morgan Company, Cleveland, Ohio, which has published 
them in bulletin No. 22 for the use of engineers and draftsmen. 


Care oF Etecrric Hoists.—Facts for Operators of Electric 
Hoists is the title of a four-page pamphlet published by the 
Electric Hoist Manufacturers’ Association, New York, for the 
guidance of electric hoist operators. It deals with such matters 
as connections, lubrication, and the care of the motor, controllers 
and ropes. 


E.ectric Arc WELDING.—The Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., has issued circular No. 
7149, covering the process of electric arc welding and the neces- 
sary apparatus required. A comparison is made of the different 
processes of welding and the advantages of electric arc welding 
are pointed out. 

























































































































































































































ANNUAL REPORT 


The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company—Forty-First Annual Report 


RicuMonpb, Va., July 21, 1919. 

fo tmx STOCKHOLDERS: 

The Forty-frst Aunual Report of the Board of Directors, for the fiscal 
year cnded December 31, 1918, is herewith submitted. : 

The avcrage mileage operated during the year by the United States Rail- 
road Administiation operating the Chesapeake and Ohio Lines was 2,479.7 
miles, an increase over the previous year of 67.6 miles. The mileage at 
the end of the year was 2,484.8 miles, an increase of 6.5 miles over mileage 
on Deceraber 31, 1917. 


RESULTS FOR THE YEAR. 


*Standard return ........- EE ES ee EP ET $13,226,983.23 

(Deercase $2,268,815.35, or 14.64%) : . 
fExpenscs of Maintaining Corporate Organization.......... 135,809.58 
NIN as i aisa sw etedes ses 000. eeeseWhendaes $13,091,173.65 


(Decrease $2,404,624.93, or 15.52%) 
Ileder2] Incoine Taxes Accrued, were..............00- ; 358,184.43 
(Decrease $437,071.14, or 54.96%) - —-——- 
ane eareh . $12,732,989.22 


Net Incume, Taxcs deducted, was..... ‘ 
(Deciease $1,957,553.79, or 13.38%) 
GR TNE, WE od scicccs. .s cosicucntucsueeenwen 1,118,414.46 


(Vecrcase $51,646.01, or 4.41%) aon : aries 
$13,851,403.68 


tRentais and Other Payments were...........cseecscecoes 283,390.64 
(Incrcase $68,960.21, or 32.16%) 
Incon:e tor the year available for interest was............. $13,568,013.04 


(Decrease $2,088,160.01, or 13.34%) 
Intercst (64.35% of amount available) amounted 10........ 
(Increase $140,711.89, or 1.64%) 
Net Inconte for the year, equivalent to 7.70% on capital 
i Se. DIRS Gh. inc ocncek cence rewvesesees $4,837,506.55 
(Decrease $2,228,871.90, or 31.54%) 
Dividcnds puia during year: Two dividends of 2% each, ag- 
EE dau in bh ote gk sc dawlee «dew Ge ae el tne Wend Sense maEe 2,511,264.00 


8,730,506.49 


Remainder, devoted to improvement of physical and other 

BREE ba heacar chn ee ede 7a ab Ree Cake eee. wees $2,326,242.55 

*By iuling of che Director General of Railroads, these expenses were 
required to be paid by the Company, although the corresponding expenses 
of the three years ended June 30th, 1917, were deducted as operating ex- 
penses in computing the Standard Return. 

*Rentals and Other Payments include $96,562.12, representing the differ- 
ence betwecn the amount of $745,446.08 credited account of Revenues 
piior to January 1, 1918, and the amount of $842,008.20 charged account 
of Expenses prior to January 1, 1918. 

flac road having been operated in 1918 by the United States Railroad 
Administration, the Standard Return has been used for that year in lieu 
of operating and other items corresponding therewith. 

RETURN ON PROPERTY. 

The following table shows the amount of return to your Company, in- 
cluding subsidiary companies, from transportation operations only, upon 
its investment in road and equipment at the termination of each year of 
the five year pericd ended December 31, 1918: 


Total Percentaze 
Preperty Operating of 
Investment. Inceme. Return. 


fYear cndcd Vecember 31, 1918. .$269,914,419.76 $12,871.539.79 77% 
Year ended December 31, 1917... 263,397,068 67 14,871.459.45 5.64% 
Year ended December 31, 1616... 250,247,098.33 15,359.715.04 6.14% 


Year exded ecembder 31, 1915... 244,068,206.05 12,465.058.24 5.11% 
Year cuded December 31, 1914... 243.144,711.90 9,314.430.78 3.83% 


Yearly average for five years 
ended December 31, 1918...$254,154,300.94 $12,976,440.66 5.11% 

*The term “Standard Return” as used in this report means “average an- 
nual railway opersting income for the three years ended June thirtieth, 
nineteen hundied cnd seventeen.” as defined by the Federal Control Act, 
less proportion not accrucd to June 30th, 1917, of one-half of war taxes 
ior that ycar, and the amount of adjustment of wages under the Adamson 
Law, not accrued prior to June 30, 1917, and paid subsequent to that date, 
as tentatively cerlified to by the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
Company’s claim tor additional compensation, if allowed, will increase this 
amoftint. 

FINANCIAL. 


Your Company undertook no new financing during the present year, but 
it is probable that a considerable amount of moncy must be provided during 
the coming year to meet the cost of additions and betterments to your 
property during Federal Control, including the cost of equipment ordered 
by your Company early in the year, and the cost of the equipment allocated 
to it by the Director General of Railroads. 

he changes in funded debt in the hands of the public during the year 
were as follows: j 





Assumed Retired 
5 per_cent. Kanawha Bridge and Terminal Co. 
Pirst Mosteaage Bonds........cccccccccccecs $476,000.00 iirc 
4 per cent. Big Sandy Ry. First Mortgage Bonds. . nee $9,000.00 
4 per cent. Greenbrier Ry. First Mortgage Bonds. 20,000.00 
4 per cent. Raleigh & Southwestern Ry. First 
I RE oe oo cuca ceeas wemmaiee eidoais 5,000.00 
Equipment Trust Obligations..... ......ccccoess evvccee 1,114,000.00 
, $476,000.00 $1,148,000.00 
COREG OR hii steciidite Baer al ace $672,000.00 
Othcr changes in obligations shown under funded debt on 
balance sheet of December 31, 1918, were as follows: 
A F Payments 
5 per cent. Equipment Contract—Standard Steel Car Co.... $693,394.64 
3 per cent. Equipment Contract—Central Locomotive and Car 
Pe CRED MERE OE REHEAT 4:6 5's DEMEReh REARS Se 26,074.04 
6 per cent. Equipment Contract—American Locomotive Co.. 80,827.09 
Se MOOD a ea ae ae Ae $800,295.77 


Your Company acquired during the year 5,286 additional shares of the 
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capitai stock ot ‘The Chesapeake and Ohio Northern Railway Company, 
ayment for which was made with cash derived from sale of stock of The 
arawha and Michigan Railway Company. 

Theic weic alsv acavired. 250 additional shares of the capital stock of 
the White Sulphur Springs, Inc. 

During the past year your Company acquired at par an additional 
$500,060.00 par amount of coupon notes of the Western Pocahontas Fuel 
Company, a corporation owning the Dorothy and Sarita Coal pronerties in 
West Virginia to which corporation, reference was made in the report for 
1917. 

A statement of charges to property accounts will be found on page 20, 
showing a net addition of $6,719,305.94; that is, $5,183,676.35 added to cost 
of road and 31,535,629.59 added to cost of equipment. 

There were purchased by your Company Liberty Loan Bonds of the Fourth 
Issue to the amount of $1,000,000.00 for account of which your Company 
burrowed the sum of $1,900,000.00 included in Bills Payable Account. , 

[uriug the past ten years your Company’s increase in capital liabilities 
in hands of the public, its principal acqu'sitions of stocks and bonds of 
other companies, and its expenditures for equipment, branch line construc- 
tion, sccond track and other additions and betterments, have keen as follows 

CAPITAL OBLIGATIONS IssuED 

OR ASSUMED: Par VALuvuE. 
Generai Mortzage 444% Bowds $4,306,009.09 
General Funaing ard Improve- 

meut Mortgage 5% Bonds... 11,000,000.00 
First Consolidated Mortzage 

a See eee 2,000 000.09 
Convertible 444% Debentures 31,390.009.00 
Three Year 4%% Collateral 

re 
One Year 5% Ccilateral Trust 

BNE. a tare wee sigh eden ms aroiase : 
Five Year 5% Collateral 

oo ee 
Conveitible 5% Secured Gold 

SE TAS ; 40,180,000.00 


25,900,500.00 
3,500,000.00 
33,000,000.00 


Mortgage 4% bBonds...... 3,000 000.00 
Raieigh and Southwestern Rail- 
way Co. First Mort. 4% Bds. 
Biz Sandy Railway Co. First 
Mortyage 4% Bends...... 
Virginia Air Line Railway Co. 
First Mortgage 5% Bonds. 
K\kanawka Briage ana Ter- 


860,000.00 
229,000.00 


900,600.00 


minal Co. 5% Bonds..... $76.000.00 
Equipicent Trust Certificates 

eee 1,700,000.00 
Equipi.ent Trust Certificates 

-. Sa ae 3,160,000.00 
Equipn:ent Trust Certificates 

TS re 2,500,000.00 
Equipment Trust Certificates 

" } rarer 3,780,000.00 


Equipmcnt Contracts, Various  4,809,390.00 





$171,790,390.00 





NN oo abana Gs Has $163,143,314.49 
css: 
CapitaL Os ications Faip 
OR PURCHASED: 
Six Per Cent. Collateral Gold 
ee ey eee $5,000,000.00 
Collatcral Gold 6% Notes... 2,500,000.00 
Peninsuia Division First Mort- 
gsase 6% Boncs matured 
pe ae oe ee 2,000,000.00 
Greenbrier & New River R. R. 
Co. First Mortgage 5% Bonds 
redccmed Febrvary 1, 1911 339,000.00 
General Funding ana Improve- 
ment Mortgage 5% Donds. 7,302.000.00 
Greenbrier Railway Co. First 
Morigage 4% Bonds retired 
wwovember 1, I911........ 2,000.00 
Thiece Year 44% Collateral 
Sreat RKetes .csess. ceoee 25,000,000.00 
One Year 5% Collateral 
CO SS are 3,500,000.00 
Five Year 5% Secured Gold 
RR eS eee 33,000,900.00 
Kineun Coal Co. First Mort- 
SE, OS 200.090.00 
Equipment Trust Payments.. 13,407,000.00 
Through Sinking Funds: 
i Sandy Railway Co. First 
ortgage 4% [onds...... 499,000.00 
Coal River Railway Co. First 
Moitgage 4% Bonds...... 244,000.00 
Greenbiter Railway Co. First 
Mortgage 1% Bonds...... 197,000.00 
Raleign and Southwestern Rail- 
way Co. 1si Mortg. 4% Bds. 60,000.00 
$93,250,000.00 bs 
MD. sc aicaka > tbe eateee 93,954,479.59 


$69,188,834. 





Acguisit1ons—Stocks of: omy 
The C. & O. Railway Co. of 


A ere SPOS $5,998,8¢0.00 
Elkhorn and Beaver Valley 
I BA. ass cuemen 4 30,000.09 


The Iocking Valley Railway Co. 7,671,900.00 
Cincinnati Inter-Terniinal Rail- 
a Ee ee ee 56,000.00 


3 . ote? eat et PFS 


tt 
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Railroad Co. 


Levisa__ River 





FS Giicewtnencens 50,000.00 
m “ Pn River Railroad 
Co. (of Va.)..--.- es 50,000.00 
The Silver Grove Land and 
Building Co. ......-se0e+s 200,000.00 
White Sulphur Springs, Inc.  2,600,000.00 
Fist National Bunk Building 
Corporation (Richmond, Va.) 180,000.00 
The Chesapeake and_ Ohio 
Northern Railway Co..... 4,026,500.00 
Western Pocahontas Fuel Co. 1,000,300.00 
Miscellaneous ..-------+++-- 32,300.00 
$21,895,500.00 
Costing «-+.--eseeeeeees $23,480,441.89 
Bonds and Notes of: 
The C. & O. Railway Co. of 
indiana First Mortgage 5%. 7,270,000.00 
Elkhorn and Beaver Valley Rail- 
way Co. First Mortgage5%  1,031,000.00 
Western Pocahontas Fuel Co. 
Coupon Notes 5%.......- 1,0090,000.00 
Miscellaneous ......--+eeees 362,500.00 
$9,663,500.00 
CaM vcciencceeesioees- 8,157,716.74 
Properties of: 
Coal River Railway Co...... $2,304,359.88 
Raleigh and Southwestern 
Railway Co. .....seesese- 816,562.42 
Virginia Air Line Railway Co. 1,071,947.12 
Pond Fork Reilway Co...... 329,668.06 
Gauley and Meadow River ; 
Railroad — aurea as ses 116,767.98 
Kanawha Bridge an er- 
—" Co. a geaimcati diane 628,183.36 
Logan & Southern Railway Co. 306,105.73 
Pincy River and Paint Creek 
ees Sr eae 276,000.00 
$5,843,594.55 
CEE. cacccaneasaineees 5,843,594.55 


Cunstruclion of: ; 
Extension of Branch Lines, 


Er ree «+++ $2,851,107.86 
Second Track (196.11 miles) 

and Additions and Better- ' 
menis, Cusling .......c.- 23,004,035.25 


(Excluding $2,680,955.25 ex- 
pended on Chicago Line to 
Oct. 31, 1917, for which se- 
curities have been acquired. ) 
Equipment: 
Additional equipment acquired 
(less retirais) 


25,855,143.11 


32,705,165.03 








(Excluding—Credit—$27,319.93, 
included in Statement of Ex- 
penditures on Chicago Line 
to Oct. 51, 1917, for which 
securities have keen ac- 
quired. ) 


Costing $96,042,061.32 


GENERAL REMARKS. 

During the year the following Companies were, pursuant to due authority 
tiom the stockhoiders, merged with The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 
Company. 

Pond Fork Railway Company extending from Madison, W. Va., to 
Mouth of West Fork, W. Va., 11.60 miles, but not yet put into operation. 
Gauley and Meadow River Railroad Company extending from Rich Creek 
{usction, W. Va., to end of line, a distance of 3.13 miles. Kanawha 
tidge and Terminal Company, owning a bridge across the Kanawha River 
at Chaileston, W. Va. Logan and Southern Railway Company extending 
from Monitor Junction, W. Va., to Barnabas, W. Va., a distance of 9.79 
miles. Piney River and Paint Creek Railroad Company extending from 
Beckiey, W. Va., to Prosperity, W. Va., a distance of 6.59 miles. These 
properties, with the exception of the Kanawha Bridge and Terminal Com- 
pany, have been heretofore operated as a part cf The Chesapeake and Ohio 
ines. 

Extensions during the year have been as follows: From Man, W. Va., 
fo Malery No. 2 Coal Mines, 2.7 miles; Construction of Huff Creek Branch 
2./' miles. 

Tne following second track mileage has been completed and put into 
operalion during the year: Second track between Brenw, Va., and Strath- 
more, Va., 5.0 miles; Sait Rock, W Va., and West Hamlin, W. Va., 3.1 
tiles; Lecks Mill, W. Va., and Peach Creek, W. Va., 3.4 miles; and 
additional mileage between Balcony Falls, Va., and Greenlee, Va., .2 miles; 
sardoursville, W. Va., and Clover Valley, W. Va., 1.4 miles; making an 
mercase in second track nut into operation during the year of 11.1 miles. 

The equipment inventory as of December 31, 1918, was as follows: 
Locomotives owned 





Se eT ee 665 Inc. 20 
aa cs Cid nine «pee caiglce ele 208 Dec. 20 
-comotives (title tu which not yet teken)..........-+6+ 18 Inc. 18 
p Oe eee ee eee ree 891 Inc. 18 
Peer OMS COVE: CWE. <ox cio occs signees occa veawn 333 Dec. 1 
oeeer SLAM: CONG TOGO. 6.0.8 i oicsd viesdeccoes.eee eae 62 ‘ 
f EERE ee. Se evar a eee De ae ore 395 Dec. 1 
pregnt Train and miscellaneous cars owned.........-++ 32,573 Inc. 146 
one NN ROU, NENG oar access as'oarns vane wcainsare tals 17,000 Dec. 6 





Rahs) dv donieatut bapa yt tiers ua iteehaueoell 49,573 Inc. 140 


Pn noon in above statement are fifteen Mallet type and three Mountain 
metiv ocomotives received during the year. The fifteen Mallet type loco- 
ts Ser part of an order of twenty-five (fifteen Mallet and_ten 
roads — placed by your Company which the Director General of Rail- 
a mg agreed to finance. Pending the conclusion of negotiations for 
The | Ringe Company has not taken title to same. 
Mallet ane ge antain type locomotives were part of twenty-five (twenty 
Seneral nat ve Mountain type) allocated to the Company by the Director 
Dereche | Railroads. Pending the conclusion of negotiations with the 
he zencral, for the financing of these locomotives, your Company 
§ not taken title to same. 


VCC CHC CO COBO O20 OH O60 8 
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The changes during the year in the accrued depreciation of equipment ac- 
count were as follows: 
Balance to credit of account December 31, 1917...........+- $7,423,273.09 
Amount ciedited during year ended December 31, 





19i8, py charges to: ’ 
T.. -S, SATO SNE ooo so cste ec cceccinvesveseus $1,468,684.11 
anaes to account, for: : ; 
Accrucd depreciation on equipment retired during 
yoar— 
1 esectric motor car, 1 ferry boat, and 369 
frvight train and work Cars.............0. $51,662.39 1,417,021.72 
Balance to credit of account December 31, 1918............ $8,840,294.81 


OPERATION BY UNITED STATES RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION. 

In the Annual Report tor the year 1917, you were advised that the Presi- 
dent of the United States, by Proclamation dated December 26, 1917, took 
possession and assumed control of the railroad systems of the country, 
appointing a Director General of Railroads, through whom the operation 
of such transportation systems was to be conducted. Under this Proclama- 
tiun ana under the Act of Congress of March 21, 1918 (generally known 
as the Federal Control Act), the railroad of your Company has, since De- 
cembcr 28, 1917, been operated by the United States Govneananel through 
William G. McAdvo, Director General of Railroads and Walker D. Hines, 
his successor. The Operating and Traffic Statistics contained in this report 
reialc to the operation of your property by the Director General of 
Railreads. 

1918 1917 


Operating Revenues were. .$73,720,796.68 $54,643,793.52 


Inc. $19,077,003.16 
*Net Cperating Revenues 


WON cecnncectia reese 19,503,449.82 16,537,987.63 Inc. 2,965,462.19 
Opeiating Ratio ror 73.5% 69.7% Inc. 3.8% 
Tons os Revenue Freight 

carricd one mile....... 10,729,366,446 10,262,440,801 Inc. 466,925,645 
Revenue train loads, tons 1,999 1,043 Inc. 56 
Revenue tons per loaded 

ARS a EES 358.2 35.6 Inc. 2.6 


*After deducting expense of maintaining Corporate Organization amount- 
ing, te $135,809.58. 

Notwithstanding the high cost of labor, materials and supplies, and other 
difficulties incident to war-time conditions, the operations of your property 
for the year werc highly satisfactory, both gross and net earnings being 
the largest in its history. Reference to the Federal Income Account on 
page 16 will show that the Government made a profit of nearly $4,000,000 
above the standard return for the year. This umount would have been 
very substantially increased had hire of equipment been computed through- 
out the year at the rates prevailing prior to Federal Control. In view of 
the conditions prevailing, the operating ratio of 73.5 per cent., an increase 
of only 3.8 per cent. over that of the preceding year, was very gratifying. 

The revenue coal and coke tonnage was 27,826,207, an increase of 6.1 
per cent; other freight tonnage was 12,410,528, an increase of 6.5 per cent. 
Total revenue tonnage was 40,236,735 tons, an increase of 6.2 per cent. 
Freight revenue was $55,720,372.55, an increase of 29.6 per cent. Freight 
train mileage was 9,763,075 miles, a decrease of .8 per cent. Revenue ton 
miies were 10,729,366,446, an increase of 4.5 per cent. Ton mile revenue 
was 5.i9 mills, an increase of 23.9 per cent. Revenue per freight train 
mise was $5.707, an increase of 30.6 per cent. Revenue tonnage per train 
mile was 1,699 tons, an increase of 5.4 per cent; including Company’s 
fieight, the tonnage per train mile was 1,156 tons, an increase of 4.0 per cent. 
Tonnage per locomotive, including Company’s freight, was 977 tons, a de- 
cieasc of .2 per cent. Revenue tonnage per loaded car was 38.2 tons, an 
increase of 7.3 per cent. Tons of revenue freight carried one mile, per 
mile of road were 4,326,881, an increase of 1.7 per cent. 

There were 8,524,755 passengers carried, an increase of 12.8 per cent. 
The number carried one mile was 486,093,218, an increase of 34.5 per 
cent. Tassenger Revenue was $13,629,892.18, an increase of 72.5 per cent. 
Revenue per passenger per mile was 2.804 cents, an increase of 28.3 per 
ccnt. Numbe: of passengers carried wne mile per mile of road was 196,029, 
an increase of 30.9 per cent. Passenger train mileage was 4,890,651, a 
decrease of 9.1 per cent. Passenger revenue per train mile was $2.787, an 
increase ot 89.9 per cent. Including mail and cxpress it was $3.067, an 
increase of 79.7 per cent. Passenger service train revenue per train mile 
was $3.110, an increase of 78.1 per cent. 

There were 10,645.0 tons of new rail (1,107 tons 130 Ibs., 
lb., 6,130.1 tons 100 Ib., 3,406.1 tons 90 Ib.) 
used in renewal of existing track. 

ere weie 1,148,061 cross ties used in maintaining existing tracks, a 
Gecieasc of 319.635. 

hcre we1e 686,223 yards of ballast (297,725 yards stone) used in main- 
taining existing tracks. an increase of 31,917 yards. 

The average amount expended for repairs per locomotive was $6,082.14; 
pcr passenger train car $1,634.03 per freight train car $150.14. 

Effective February 1st, 1919, the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad of In- 
diana was transferred from the Eastern Region to the Pocahontas Region, 
so that on and after that date the ‘““Chesapeake and Ohio Lines” were under 
one regional jurisdiction. 


1.8 tons 125 
equal to 68 miles of track 


Tue Feperat Controt Act. 


The Federal Control Act authorized the President of the United States 
to cntcr mitU agreements with the Companies owning railroads taken over 
for their maintenance and upkeep during the period of Federal Control, 
and fur the determination of the rights and obligations of the companies 
and the Government arising out of Federal Control, including the com- 
pensation to be received or guaranteed. The Act authorized the payment, 
under such agreements, of an annual compensation equivalent, generally 
speaking, to the average net railway operating income for the three-year 
pcriod cnded June 30, 1917, as ascertained and certified by the Interstate 
Cominerce Commission. The President was also given power, in any case 
where the average of the three-year period appeared plainly inequitable as 
a measure of just compensation, to enter into an :greement for such com- 
pensation as in his judgment would be just in the particular case. 

CoMPENSATION CONTRACT, 


_ The Standard Return of your Company and of its railroad subsidiaries, 
tor the three-year period ended June 30, 1917, as tentatively certified to 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, was $13,226,983.23. The directors 
cf your Company, being of opinion that the sum named is plainly inequit- 
able as a fair measure of just compensation, have authorized application to 
te made to the Director General of Railroads for a contract providing for 
compensation in additicn to the Standard Return for the test period as 
tollows. 

1. Interest at 6% per annum on the cost of road extensions 
and equipment, less retirements, constructed or purchased dur- 
ing the six months ended December 31, 1917, the expenditures 
for which were not reflected in the Standard Return because 
not in operation during any portion of the test period, 

(a) Road Extensions ; 


$19,692.89 
(b) Equipment 


225,639.68 
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2. Interest at 6% per atinum on the value of materials and 
supplies on hand, December 31, 1917, in excess of the quanti- 
ties on hand during the test period. TTT TE Te 

3. Interest at 6% per 2nnum on ihe cost of road extension 
anda cquipment, less retirements, constructed or purchased during 
the year ended June 30, 1917, the expenditures for which were 
not fuiiy reficeted in the Standard Return because of not being 
in operation during a substantial portion of the test period: 

(a) Road Extensions ner 
(b) Equipment : 

4. Interest at 6% per annum upon the cost of construction 
of, and of additions and betterments to, the line of The Chesa- 
yeake and Ojnio Northern Railway Company, to January 1, 
1915, the expenditures for which were not reflected in the 
Standard Return because the line was not in operation during 
any portion of the test period dc uabbawadeaeeees 


6° 


310,049.40 


Total Additioral Compensation Claimed $1,047,408.57 
Such contract will be submitted to the stockholders of the Company at 
a Special Mecting to be called for the purpose, when the amount of com- 
pensation which will be allcwed your Company by the Director General 


has beer finaily determined. 
CorPORATE ORGANIZATION. 
During the early part of the period of Federal Control, the Director 
Gencral peimitted the railways to be operated under his supervision by 


officiais of the corporation for account of the Federal Government. Later 
scparate books of accounts were opened for Federal transactions and sepa- 
1atc officials were appointed. The Staff of the Director General for the 
operation of the railroad of your Company was selected from former of- 
ficials of your Company and, as the officers so selected were, by order of the 
Director General, required to sever all connection with the corporation, 
tne creation of a distinct corporate organization to carry on the affairs 
and protect the intcrests of your Company during Federal Control became 
necessary. Lhe expense of maintaining this organization has been, by 
crder of the Director General, excluded as an operating expense chargeable 
to Federal Kailroad operating income, which, in effect, amounted to a 
deduction of the cost of maintaining the corporate organization from the 
Standaid Return provided by the Federal Control Act. 
ALLocatep EgutpMEnNrT. 

During tie year the United States Railroad Administration notified your 

Company that there had been allotted to it 
25 Freight and Passenger Locomotives, 
1,600 Box Cars, 
2,100 Fifty-five ton Steel Coal Cars, 

al an cstimated cost of $10,559,500, which your Company was expected to 
provide. The Directors of your Company were of opinicn that the equip- 
ment so allocated was not necessary te the efficient operation of the rail- 
i1uad, that much of it was unsuited for vour Ccmpany’s purposes, and 
that the purchase of such equipment at the current prices, which were 
abnormally high, was inadvisable. Protests were accordingly made against 
the Compary being required to accept such equipment. Notwithstanding 
such protests the Administration adhered to its position and notified your 
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Company that unicss it agreed to accept the allocated equipment, the entire 
cost of such equipment would be charged against the compensation due jit 
under the Fcderal Control Act. Although your Directors believed the 
position of the Administration to be unreasonable, in order to protect the 
intercsts,of the Company and to prevent the charging of so large an 
amount of capita! expenditures against its income, they determined to 
accept the equipment so allocated, with the proviso that the Director Gen. 
erai should assist your Company in financing its cost, which it is believed 
he 13 prepared to do. 


ri 


THe Future. 

Tne President of the United States has announced that Federal Control 
will terminate on December 31, 1919. The practical certainty that operat- 
ing costs cannot he substantially reduced below their present high level 
and the probability that determined efforts will be made by shippers to 
prevent further increase of rates and even to effect reductions, will render 
it very difficult, alter Federal Control has ended, to maintain between 
vevenucs and expenses the margin necessary to ensure an adequate return 
to your Company and provide the basis of credit mecessary for the 
provement ard development of its property. ‘This prospect, which 
every railrcad in the country, makes it of the highest importance that 
some jlan be devised and enacted into law, which while protecting the 
prope1 interests cf the public, shall yet also ensure the financial stability 
cf our transportation system. 

Your Dircctors have given and will continue to give their earnest con- 
sidcration to the various plans that have been proposed for dealing with 
this prcdlem. Its solution will require the exercise by National and State 
Legislatures and by public officials generally, of broad statesmanship and 
wise forcthought. Railroad stockholders and creditors can render invaly. 
able assistance in the formulation and discussion of any plan that may pe 
adoptcd, aud will, it is hoped, cooperate actively to the end that a solution 
may be reached which, while protecting the public, will make railroad se. 
curities attractive to investors and thus ensure the continuance of the wise 
principles of private ownership and individual initiative in the management 
and contiol of ovr transportation system. i 

Major James H. Dooley, a Director of your Company for many years 
resigned on February 21, 1919. His resignation was accepted with regret. 
and Mr. H. L. Ferguson was elected to succeed him. 

Your Directors regret to report the death on December 9th, 1918. of 
Mr. James Faul Stevens, General Manager of your property, both prior t 
and during Federal Control. ‘ 

Effective january 1, 1919, Mr. J. I 
Manager to succced Mr. Stevens. 

Announcenient is made with regret of the death on 
Mr. Carl Remington, Assistant Secretary and formerly 
Company. 

On February 1, 1919. Mr. James Steuart MacKie was, at his 
request, relicved of his duties as Treasurer of the Company and 
Artnur Trevveit, the Secretary of your Company, succeeded him in 
0 


im- 


faces 


3. Parrish was appointed General 
June 6th, 1919, of 
Secretary of your 
own 


Mr. 
that 


ce 
The acknowiedgments of the Board are renewed to the 
employees for all faithful and efficient service. 
$y order of the Board of Directors. 
Frank TruMBULL, 
Chairman 


officers 


and President. 


GENERAL INCOME ACCOUNI—(CORPORATE).1 
For Year Ended December 31, 1918, and Comparison with Year Ended December 31, 1917. 


*Stanaard return as tentatively certified to by Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and co1responding income in 1917......cccccccccccsecscvcces 
CED pers ix va cede ane Were nte seh ehreaee eee Re am 


Federal Income Tax Accruals...... 


INCOME FROM OTHER SOURCES: 


Interest from Investments and Accounts... ...ccccccccccseccccvcces 
ES Ee Ne RE TE Oe EE OR eee Ee 
ES Se PRS a a RE CCS ee ee ey a 
Depucrions FROM Gross INCOME: 
NII RNR oe arn Ee a Ge wk ik ea Ang Se MRS wa eer 
Pee Desa meee Oe Bee. TOMES, 5. 6s ocak cvdcnecsckevnsveosewe 
a i ee ne. . ns cece eae ebeweeee benkae ke oaueewa 
Pe ee OEE OL ee Pee en 
I I i Ao a eas a Gra Da al ate, wen wie aah ie eae aR 
Pere oe ee 


Amount to Credit of Prefit end Loss December 31, 1917 


Amount of Net Income for year ended December 31, 1918, transferred tu Profit and Loss.... 


Sundry Adjustments 


Depuct: 
Dividend 36 Paid June 30, 1918 
Dividend 37 Paid December 31, i918 


Appropriation of Surplus to Sinking and Other Reserve Funds 


Balance to Credit of Profit and Loss December 31, 1918 


{Does not include interest due to or from the U. S. Government. 





*The term “Standard Return” as used in this report means “‘average annual railway operating income for the 


ninetecn hundred and seventeen,” as 





18 917 Increase Decrease Per Cent 
$13,226,983.23 $15,495,798.58  ............  $2,268,815.35 14.6 
——-— $135,809.58 ........... 
358,184.43 wawee ~ ...4...:.. 437,071.14 0 
$12,/32,989.22 $14,700,543.61 $1,967,553.79 13.4 
$936,896.57 $860,077.81 $76,812.76 rev ecee cece. 8.9 
151,523.29 209,982.66 lpn ecnpanele 128,458.77 41.4 
$1,118,414.46  $1,170,060.47 $51,646.01 
$13,251,403.68 $15,870,603.48 ~ $2,019,199.80 "127 
$8,730,506.49  $8,589,794.60 $140,711.89 ls 6 
98,266.21 120,452.60)... cece cess 22,192.39 18.4 
23,859.04 32,078.14 siesta 8219.10 25.6 
161,271.39 61,899.69 99,371,70 160.5 
$9,013,897.13 $8,804,225.03 $209,672.10... ......... 2.4 
$4,837,506.55  $7,066,378.45 $2,228,871.90 31.5 
PB ARIA GIO SEIN EER ARTIS $6,216,213.08 
$4,837,506.55 
ppt ti Heth Sepp ae Hk ach 20 30;270.89 4,867,777.44 
; $11,083,990.52 
sia pttaaatteien dave ctontenbala eae $1,255,632.00 
EAR R R DN A 1,255.632.00 


2,511,264.00 





$8,572,726.52 
7,000.00 


$8,565,726.52 


three years ended June thirtieth, 


: ; defined by the Federal Control Act, iess propoition, not accrued to June 30th, 1917, of one-half of war taxes for 
the yeor, ana the amount of Adjustment of Wages under the Adamson Law, not accrucd prior to 


June 30, 1917, and paid subsequent to that date, 


as tentatively certified to by the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Compazy’s claim for additional compensation, if allowed, will increase this 


amouiit. 


_ 7By ruling of the Director General of Railroads these expenses were+requircd to be paid by the Company, although the corresponding expenses 
of the three years ended June 30th, 1917, were deducted as operating expenses in computing the Standard Return. 


éIncludes $96,562.12 representing the difference between the amount of $745,146.08 credited account of Revenues prior to January 1, 
the amount of $842,008.20 charged account of Expenses prior to January 1, 1918. 


GENERAL BALANCE SHEET 


and 


1918, 


ASSETS. ' 


(Excludin 
Property INVESTMENT, 
Cost of Road 


Pain cael c<adtaneveeeawiabereede mink dyembuakcus 
Securities OF Proprietary, AFFILIATED AND CONTROLLED COMPANIES—PLEDGED. 

DEE | cithobek ced dee ee chadir ee seceeseeus Vd eDER ened er eed anne a 

ED cna Be wale 





g Stocks and Bonds owned of The C. & O. Ry. Co. of Indiana and of The C. & O. Equipment Corporation.) 


TETTTrrrr Te ere $188,087,770.80 
69,975,814.84 


$16,240,499.44 
5,110,407.01 


~ $21,350,906.45 
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Oruer INVESTMENTS—-PLEDGED. 








ae: Ph oo wiarg any ca cal tates Coch a etcligh'@ Dn a On coiet wa Ww ref acta oa ca sig Al dl Rta orisha nie el atu ea Seale tees mania 1,385,000.00 
SrcuRITIES—IssUED OR ASSUMED—PLEDGED. 
MG. cede tacs soadenedceten trsuscaeeees Fa | sicia abies hac vin teats ae +7,940,001.00 
(Includes First Lien and Improvement Mortgage 5% Bonds $47,940,00U.0U. See Contra.) 
————— $70,675,907.45 
MISCELLANEOUS INVESTMENTS. 
ee eee re reece ee eo rr eer Leer oe Ae ae 378,900.23 
SpecraL Funps, AND Funpep Deszr Issuep anp RESERVED. 
First Lien and Improvement Mortgage 5% Bonds—Drawn for Additions and Bctterments.... $15,000.00 
R. & S. W. Ry. Co., First Mortgage Bonds—Reserved for Construction....... «....++++.5- 40,000.00 
ahah We eee I II aa 6 55,0 ihea e154 Sra ale ae oTd wea Waa Kalen ie REO RS ee aN a SI 48,529.98 103,529.98 71,158,337.66 
WorkinG ASSETS. $329,221,923.30 
Caskk int THCASUEY 6005s ow veces dies aso isda i als teens aaa 6g Seether a 118,683.75 
Conk Ceeenin 20 -OEY LUROUERE BIE DUVIGEIOE 6 sie cersisiv 9 S5e-<. sc bn as tiniwisivine are $4889 RCS Ge aeee o4 1,550,617.72 
Cash deposite to. pay Diatured Bonds and Serip. oc icccccasciaceviacccene sheverarterecrseeven 11,214.17 
Cash depusit to pay C. & O. Grain Elevator Insurance Claims.......... Bchaiabel) “th tar aletaateaass Gato iat 1,044.70 
cee mae URGED SM NOUMIIN Sic 5 eatin 0G ois alg. alee EATS SiG. O® we 6 Ole tee SME SY Kae a ke nw: eewS AOR 89 310,349.48 
ee AAIE, AUREL, EIU TIN son 5 5a 5 0 rie adicip aca aino ers GW'R 94d cha eras Giea nibs IWA ANA adie eee wR Tea 345,465.14 
United States Government—Standard Return unpaid*................ Sisk aha tb eceeaiaaa Gwe 10,926,983.23 $13,264,358.19 
SECURITIES IN TREASURY—UNPLEDGED. 
Ny hip te eg Re ciets acy saeco at ba Rg erat DST SUE wpe ots plea alatA NE we TAR Lae A waar $4,073,823.45 
OE a ree ery ree a re ee ee ee ee ee ee eT ee ee ee ee 365,995.50 4,439,818.95 
DEFERRED ASSETS. 
ams aaeeee 5 RGU, NER ea RENNIE 5 iis ida eG siete i bit) 4 0 oc ane OR aed. SANYO 2 Ose Re EEs eae $10,714,322.96 
Casted States Government —Iaterials. And Supplies: <.. vcicciccc ccc cvccerenevavewereceseewees 6,131,266.54 
Tiamuetaned Geerent, Tee GN TCU a oo oor ciclo 5660 hws Keren ee Helse eh ciecgaaasas «x0 as 445,503.79 
Aavances to Proprietary, Affiliated and Controlled Companies.......... 0 2.255 cee ee eee ences 555,900.73 
Advances, Working Funds (Fast Freight Lines, etc.)..............0e0eeeeee- CPA Ee te eas 44,853.45 
Special Deposits with Trustees, Various Mortgage Funds.............0+ see eeee eee e eee eeeee 99,501.76 
Special Deposit, Cash and Securities Account Liberty Loan............-.- ee sees ee eeeeeeeee 195,673.98 
ae ir IE 20D UII NOE 6 i anes 2 ow non 4-0s 90a 505 babes enenne dae FE0n eee epee end 80,448.19 
Cash ame Securtiies im Tnsurance Reserve Puaiids «.oi5-5.66ig 00 occ etsGnncieeies + bo ear siawes a eaie'e 75,260.59 
SUES DCCC, «. < 2.5 66a 5 4004 809 H4 ne CeRAie e ERSTE we Og. sie eel ae Na NEP ERae OW gine ad es Kee 775,273.73 19,118,005.72 36,822,182.86 
WEEE ccs vate baie sie 4 @S.itaciaes mw 96 GREE BOER ebb asrahale leehae a aieren eae an ae oe eie'9 eiehesete $366,044,106.16 


‘Lees not include claims for additional compensation referred to in “Generai Remarks.” 



















































LIABILITIES. 


(Excluding Stocks and Bonds owned of The C. & O. Ry. Co. of Indiana and ot The C. & O. Equipment Corporation.) 
CaPITAL STOCK. 


I eo cae i as alt se pn 8 rian io SR Wp es A Ha 9 Matlin teas 1S oes ae Cit anh Salo obs Ave aa Ra ea $62,7°2,600.00 
NR ONS ong since ies Gare in aslo Se tiee ned ieee Gio Mie ine <iudla an ioe eee eS bie 3,000.00 
anna INN 22) Se str bc ctipheion nah eh Tata he aia ew wire uaiee eal tana cans alta ain Sena ee ice x Glee 200.00 
. $62,795,800.00 
rs Coane ime Chesapeake and Olio Ballway Co. GF Tndiame..o 6 cos ccccccesasciscdeaseesncee vaeeddeeeves 1,200.09 $62,797 000.90 
*uNDED Dect. —. 
ae ane: 2 CRE RR BO) TN antares tienda eh G de aT EWES aoe eeens’ 1922 $142,000.00 
General Danae and Tamsevement, SW Besse oivscccc:ncsiccce cr edess cae eens dbs seeees 1929 3,698,000.00 
oe SO ES SA irre ee oa ene rer rant: Tat We re rarer ra te 1939  31,390,000.00 
inet Mae Te We. eS ie. Os wins ons ss 0ec a bbe de brtwsesvaveceieeiee ean 1936 840,000.00 
Pires, MR, Sy THRO ox oo wn Kin na sin 0:5 00 6:4 Faw wd Os 00.4 160d EE Rea 1939 29,858,000.00 
ae a ae a ee an ae rr err 1640 650,000.00 
Wiest Morteage. Greenbrier BMatway, 47% Tames icin. c ice csccievocvscccveecweeceresacwes 1940 1,722,006.00 
First Mortgage, Warm Sorines Branch, 5% BonGs..........0ccccsctvvdvccssscecnve cece i941 400,000.00 
Sis: Morteeme, Tie Sandy. Harwes, Soo. BORG. occ cic ees ce wcceewceperciveneshsnnecess LOG 4,501,000.00 
Perak SOC, eee CCS PR, By ONG oo eck ce hi coke sa ccen@sieseeneon tue ces 1945 539,000.04 
Picet: Moctenae, Coat River Beans, 49) Bembeeic ccc ci cscwckdcawiacasereieisincdye oo 01945 2,756,000.00 
aan I RIE OU Is eh be 5 sel Guan ela RINE Ws w Wim woe ae Alea ani 1946 40,180,000.00 
Pret Deustee. roe Cree Deer, 0 oy TR. oo ask cc occ ctcrescebecrrs ote enewhnbre 1946 600,000.60 
First Mortgage, Kanawha Bridge & Terminal Co, 5% Bonds............-...eeeeeeeeees i94& 476,000.00 
Fist. Mortgage, Va; Fat Lage Mawar, SU. BONGG s.< sisi0 cies dese be bciecccsapepegtiee vents 1652 900,000.90 
mre en 0 SO, I in cosy aro. 0th'ss aeaverengieacn wate oe ge eee Olas 1989 6,000,000.00 
SRO Meee, es Oe Uk, SPO aMOteh, 490s BOOMNOO 6.6 San oe ne be eceheer aces hie whan keaales 1489 1,990.000.09 
Wena I AE > OI isos vas hat csaaca Se trios qe wale ai’ letiaedbaigcerbnerAt 4ieih bos: ibis atanaetems alates 1992 42,129,000.90 
ws $173,781,000.00 
Eamment Trask Oiiiots ail -Comeeenes c. coos < 6 bac c acne ok Foca te se eon sed evereteseracet %,710,031.39 182,491,031.39 
$245,288,031.3° 
Virst Licn and Improvement Mortgage, 5% Tionds not in hands of pubiic (sce Centra) .1956 ppt ry ty 4 
Working LIABILI7TIEs. 
Luans and Bills Payable............. sw alata are cae ea Oa Db AiO mAb ae arp ec alg Wieck ete he eens See O- $7,969,120.00 
IN Ne agar bia. kt da ycoeg idl ales techs oe ROR EAR RIAN aT GAS APRESS GAGA TE EET Na i pal ae ota 674,718.52 
eee: TERMI, GCE Sy MEGNR, 28.) o's ay cuca deed ata twee sew iedwwe Gkuae VS exis on sire SATE eres 235,978.17 
a hh Sacre irs nasal cw tuch a a! PPE MMA AS. igs gic oebeituda tea deat AG are AAD TATOO Sa 17,948.84 
URINE MCUUNIN MOINS oo iicin 5 ciara anima basse ea aA TRAE Wo Rok CE OEEG ohS'S'D : 160,614.15 
Matured Semen <EN  DiPMRII  N Si cog air8 a  acl Sone we onpinics paige, « dard Mabare akais lator pha 1,964,541 00 
Matured Mortgage and Secured Debt Unpaid..............cccccccscctcccccccveccccesercs ; 11,214.17 $11,034,134.85 


DeFeRkEep LIABILITIES. 





urn ONIIINNE Pc, CU UNNI 2 8 5 5s A carters oa 3 a gta teetetc eve’ nisi ie toe ne nota ecules rain $16,535,651.15 
sem SENUORIPRE WE WEEN ooo 'ag wi naigaaisis “AOAC CFC AN ws ork esind > esis nae lene ee aN 2,514,589.77 
Eruployes rNON iy teeter Tne RNGEs 5c: ..5:0 nn ccd ae proc aaaeed 48 4h o ee ote ord eee 76,118.39 
ME Relea aes bua ou 1s Ladauincd eROET Sed s CPE RESO Saha gIR ate e 746,970.37 
Accrued SRD UOCERNSN UES 6. 6:0. cs ois cw hah ea eHnikg a oe NOTA EOEN OT Ce eR aTwED irasetiens 8,846,294.81 
ES PUMOMINOIN asain 8S he Sia WE SE Ooo KS AMOR nce Diced oO TTT UATE: pares 499,558.88 29,213,183.28 40,247,318.13 
APPROPRIATED SURPLUS. = — 
Additions Ooh COMET Cy CUE IGN: EDOONIE BEG SUING 4555.5 0:0 vie ons tintin cig geinelinldinate Waxes eal $23,859,636.38 
Reserve Invested Se I OR a5 kalo Ove ae Haw Gipe Kae send Sle T CS a eshee ae We Kees gtiees eran 53,133.15 
eNOS TUNG Oh TSUN: DUI. no ones sc seekeeeecnscorsrceceedeeesdsaeenees pliers ix hoes 75,260.59 $23,938,030.12 
eee e RMD: BANOS MRE 6.55 a Caja Sig sinlaio'arO 0S A Wiel eeaobsl eek em daatoanea mars ieee Ss pialecaw a eehe tte 8,565,726.52 32,553.756.64 
a ’ ’ ° 
cr) ae . ~— es —— 
BS HOMO WF 0006106 66 6:50 6.5006 OH 05H 0 OP OO Ob Fe 8 e640 0 00 OOOO 04 e OOO HOO 6.66 60 02'S oi C00 er $366,044,106.16 


This Company is also liable 2s a guarantor »f the following securities: 
estern Pocahontas Fuel Co. Coupon 5% Notes. Due 1918 to 1921 ($500,000 each year; this Company owns notes for $1,000,000 


, MROMINOMN, DEO BUN SON sa aie cin. Sis se Reapnrmib ave nie eased eae ee a aes oko Oe CREE ied 6 hah eR emer 2 

Eke neespente and Ohio Grain Elevator Co., First Mortgage 4% Bonds duc 1938............. a pire ek airs ivy iheecateenee marry ney 

Tee -Washington Co. Collateral Trust Mortgage (C. & O. prop’n. %) 4% Bonds duc 1943..........cccecercevecsvcccvevese 10,00 

L, ‘. ae and Ohio Northern_Railway Co., First Mortgage 5% Cold Bonds due 1945. ..... 0.6.5. c cece ccc ce eeeeeeeneeees 1,000, 

aon € and Jeffersonville Bridge Co. Mortgage (C. & O. prop’n. 4%) 4% Bouds duc 1945............ Fdisiea- cate an +. 4,500, 

oo jocahontas Corporation, First Mortgage 414% Bonds due 1945 ........ a eee chee es eseens ees ees vaseewenr 750, 

wo Pocahontas Corporation, Extension Mortgage No. 1, 44%4% Bunds due i945............. beh’ et ee ins eee 97 

Nei pocahontas Corporation, Extension Mortgage No. 2, 414% Bonds duc 1946.........ccccccecceeececeeecseueeeusesenees 51; 
erminal and Transportation Co., First Mortgage 5% Bonds due i948..........25. 00 cecccccteceucecstvucceseececes 500, 


[ Apv.] 
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Railway Construction 
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1st LLL 


CANADIAN NATIONAL Raitways.—The Joseph Gosselin Com- 
pany, Levis, Quebec, has been awarded a contract to build a car 
repair shop for the Canadian National Railways at Edmundston, 
N. B. The building will be 19 ft. 9 in. high, 48 ft. wide and 200 
ft. long. It will have concrete pedestals, a frame wall and a 
mill roof. 

A contract has also been awarded Chappell Brothers Com- 
pany, Sydney, N. S., to build a stores building at Sydney, N. S. 
The building will be 17 ft. 5 in. high, 31 ft. wide and 80 ft. 10 
in. long. 


Rosy NortHern.—The right of way is being obtained for the 
proposed extension of this road from Roby, Texas, south to 
Sweetwater, 28 miles. 


SOUTHERN RAILROAD Lines.—The Cincinnati, New Orleans 
& Texas Pacific will soon begin the reconstruction of its 
bridge over the Tennessee river near Chattanooga, Tenn. 
The work will consist of 10 single track deck plate girder 
spans approximately 105 ft. in length; two double track deck 
plate girder spans 105 ft. in length; one double track deck 
plate girder span 142 ft. in length; one double track span 88 
ft. in length; lifting machinery and towers to convert the 
present 310 ft. double track through truss channel span into 
a lift span to provide for an opening 50 ft. above high water 
when the span is lifted; and six additional double track con- 
crete piers containing approximately 5,400 cu. yd. of con- 
crete. The contract for the sub-structure has been let to 
M. C. Monday, Knoxville, Tenn., and it is expected that the 
masonry will be completed by January 1, 1920. Bids for the 
steel superstructure and machinery have been received by 
the purchasing agent, Washington, D. C. 


Tue CuHarLeston, HickKMAN & SouTHERN.—The promoters of 
this road have obtained right-of-way grants for practically the 
entire distance from Charleston, Mo., to Hickman, Ky., and 
have secured pledges of bonus and stock subscriptions from 
residents of Mississippi County, Mo., to the amount of $50,000, 
with guarantees of an additional $50,000 from the Business 
Men’s League of Charleston, when a contract for the construction 
of the road has been signed and a surety bond executed insur- 
ing the construction. They have also secured from residents of 
Hickman pledges to the amount of $15,000 with a promise of 
$35,000 more to be paid when the road is completed and a river 
transfer service for freight is installed between that city and the 
Missouri terminus of the road opposite Hickman. An eastern 
construction company has agreed to finance the road, build and 
equip it complete, taking in payments the bonds of the company 
issued as the work progresses, plus a final payment in cash when 
the first train is operated over the road. The new line will serve 
a part of Mississippi county which has been isolated from rail- 
road connections and will be the means of developing 30,000 
acres of hardwood virgin timber in the southern part of that 
county. The new road will connect with the Illinois Central 
and the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis at Hickman, the 
Cotton Belt at Anniston, Mo., and with the Missouri Pacific at 
Charleston. It is proposed ~n the completion of this portion of 
the road to proceed at once to extend the line north from 
Charleston to Illmo, Mo., where it will connect with railroads 
operating over the Thebes bridge. 


Tue Orecon, CALIFoRNIA & Eastern.—This road is constructing 
a single track line between Dairy, Ore., and Sprague River, a dis- 
tance of 20 miles, including three miles of spurs. This line will 
cost approximately $450,000 of which $250,000 will be for grading. 
— bridges will be of timber. All work is being done by company 
orces. 


THe SouTHERN Paciric.—The Shattuck-Edinger Company, San 
Francisco, Cal., has been awarded a contract for the grading of 
a new branch of this road, extending through Reclamation Dis- 
trict No. 1500 (the Sutter Basin project), Sacramento, Cal., a 
distance of approximately 20 miles. Work is to be started at 
once. 
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Railroad Administration 


Federal and General Managers 


Owing to the appointment of E. W. Mason as general man- 
ager of the Western Pacific, the Tidewater Southern and the 
Deep Creep (Railway Age, September 5), effective September 1, 
the jurisdiction of all Southern Pacific officers over these lines, 
as in effect under the administration of Federal Manager W. R. 
Scott, was terminated on August 31. 


E. W. Mason, formerly general superintendent of the 
Western Pacific and recently a lieutenant-colonel in the 
American Expeditionary Forces acting as general superin- 
tendent of the 14th Grand Division with headquarters at Nan- 
tes, France, has been appointed general manager of the West- 
ern Pacific, the Deep Creek and the Tide Water & Southern 
with headquarters at San Francisco, Cal. These roads have 
been under the jurisdiction of Federal Manager W. R. Scott. 


Operating 
E. D. Leavitt has been appointed assistant superintendent 


of the Tucson division of the Southern Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Tucson, Ariz. 


W. P. Christie, has been appointed superintendent of safety 
of the Toledo, St: Louis & Western with headquarters at 
Frankfort, Ind., succeeding F. E. Myers, resigned. 


The jurisdiction of J. S. Spelman, general superintendent 
of the Western Pacific at San Francisco, Cal., was withdrawn 
from the Salt Lake division of the Southern Pacific on August 
31, incident to the separation of the Western Pacific-Southern 
Pacific operating organizations. 


J. C. McCullough, division superintendent on the South- 
west System of the Pennsylvania Lines, with headquarters at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has been promoted to general superintendent 
of the Central system with headquarters at Toledo, Ohio, 
succeeding F. B. Robertson, who has resigned to become asso- 
ciated with the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Akron, O. 


R. E. Sizer has been appointed trainmaster of the Hastings 
and Dakota division of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
with headquarters at Aberdeen, S. Dak., and will have juris- 
diction Ortonville and west, including Fargo line. H. L. 
Biggs will have jurisdiction east of Ortonville. H. A. Har- 
graves has been appointed trainmaster of the Prairie du Chien 
and Mineral Point divisions with headquarters at Madison, 
Wis., succeeding Mr. Sizer. R. L. Blakesley has been ap- 
pointed trainmaster of the Dubuque division with headquar- 
ters at Dubuque, Iowa, succeeding Mr. Hargraves. James E. 
Ryan has been appointed trainmaster of the Chicago Ter- 
minals division with headquarters at Chicago, succeeding 


Mr. Blakesley. 


Financial, Legal and Accounting 


Philip J. Kelly has been appointed auditor freight traffic 
of the Philadelphia & Reading, with office at the Reading 
Terminal, Philadelphia, vice R. R. Hulme, retired. Alfred A. 
Johnson has been appointed auditor traffic receipts, succeed- 
ing Mr. Kelly. 


Traffic 


R. H. Eberly has been appointed assistant general freight 
agent of the Seaboard Air Line, with office at Norfolk, Va. 
vice H. Govan Waring, deceased. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


J. E. Fanning, resident engineer of the Illinois Central 
with headquarters at Golconda, IIl., has resigned to become 
chief engineer of the Gulf & Ship Island and the MississipP! 
Central with headquarters at Hattiesburg, Miss. 








One aspect of the disposition of the railroads which is 
probably overlooked by many is that the physical act of 
returning the roads to private control 


Get at the is after all but a detail. The larger 
Real problem concerns the establishment of 
Facts a sound policy to foster the extension 


of railway facilities and service in 
proportion to the demands made upon them. There is no 
question but that the railroads would be in exceedingly sore 
straits today even if the government had not taken over the 
management as a part of its war activities. This is evi- 
denced by the contemporaneous predicament of the other 
public utilities, notably the street railways and interurban 
transportation systems which remained under private control 
throughout the war. The policy of the Railroad Adminis- 
tration in acceding to the demands of labor unquestionably 
served to aggravate the present unsound condition of the 
railroads; a similar policy of the government toward the 
demands of the employees of public utilities not under 
government control has operated to produce equivalent con- 
ditions in these properties. The 18 months of government 
operation have demonstrated the utter impracticability of 
government ownership and operation, but the fact that the 
roads are temporarily in the hands of the government is but 
a circumstance of the reconstruction period following the 
war. The real problem concerns the elimination of those 
influences in public regulation which had been steadily 
sapping the life of our national transportation system for a 
decade or more, the effects of which were brought to a sudden 
and violent climax by the advent of the war. 


Nearly 2,000 delegates are now in attendance at a convention 
of the United Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees 
and Railway Shop Laborers which 

A Development convened at Detroit on, September 9, 
in Labor and which will remain in session most 
Organizations of this month. This organization 
claims a membership of 600,000 men 

in railway service. Approximately half of this number are 
foremen and laborers in the track, bridge and building and 
other maintenance of way branches. Thus for the first time 
in the history of American railroads, representatives of a 
large proportion of the maintenance of way employees meet in 
one labor organization. Numerous attempts have been made 
in the past to organize these employees, but these efforts have 
met with little success for a number of reasons. Under fed- 
eral control, however, efforts in this direction have received 
such open encouragement from the Railroad Administration 
that the organization of the employees in this and other de- 
partments has proceeded with unparalleled rapidity. Rail- 
way officers can well afford to observe the outcome of this 
youngest but largest of railway organizations. The loyalty 
of maintenance men has been proverbial since the earliest 
days of railroading. Not only have these men labored long 
in times of storms and emergencies to maintain lines safe for 
operation or to restore them to service after interruptions, 
but they have remained loyal to their employers in critical 
times when others have left their work. If past history is a 
criterion this loyalty will soon disappear under the influence 
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of the organization, but it is possible that the maintenance of 
way employees will see the wisdom of using organization to 
promote their own interests without impairing those of the 
railroads. 


“Keep trains moving” is the slogan of the operating depart- 
ment, for when trains are kept moving smoothly, the entire 
transportation machine functions prop- 
Delays erly. Many delays occur to tonnage 
in trains within yard limits or on main 
Yard Limits tracks at the entrance to yards. These 
are often due to congestion existing at 
such points because of the methods of operation which may 
be employed. Entrances or exits to many yards are controlled 
by manual block which system often requires several offices 
with operators working three tricks at each office to handle 
the traffic. Even with this expense numerous delays occur. 
At many such locations conditions may be helped corisiderably 
by the installation of short stretches of automatic signals. 
One assistant superintendent has said, “that on 22 miles of 
track from the south end of yard to another point, 
with the present track layout, it would be necessary to install 
offices with continuous service at three places in order to 
establish a block and even with these facilities and this ad- 
ditional expense a delay of approximately 25 min. would 
occur to a train, while with the installation of automatic 
signals it was possible to eliminate the expense of operators 
at two points and to dispense with two tricks at the third 
place. This saving was accomplished in addition to the 
better movement that the automatic signals gave over the 
manual block.” In view of the large number of yards 
throughout the country, it would appear evident that a proper 
study of the existing conditions at such places might show the 
possibility of securing increased efficiency in operation and 
a decided saving in operating costs by the substitution of 
automatic for manual signals for blocking purposes. A fur- 
ther advantage is that these installations may be tied in easily 
to future automatic signal installations which may be con- 
templated. rhs 


The Association Opposed to National Prohibition, head- 
quarters not given, is apparently trying to secure for’ ‘its: 
cause a reflection of the sympathy Which: 


Prohibition the American public has corte -of! late 
and the to feel for the financial and: other dif- 
Railroads ficulties of the railroads. In a st&teo 


ment issued recently it declares that 
the eighteenth amendment will deprive the transportation 
lines of the revenue from hauling yearly 8,000,000 or so tons 
of whiskey, beer and wines, or 20,000,000 tons, including 
the materials for their manufacture. The statement says that 
the railroads, among their other troubles, will have to find 
some means of making up for the loss of the revenue from 
these shipments, which were three times larger than the 
tonnage of poultry, fish and game, or more than double 
the tonnage of dressed meats, and which provided double 
the transportation revenue derived from shipments of house 
hold goods and farm implements. One of every 200 cars,» 

















































